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CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


Rector—Rey. J. A. SELLAR, M.A. 
Terms—Thirty-two Guineas per annum. 
_ Apply to Rev. J. A. SELLAR, Stormont House, Perth. 


UITION.—A 


PERTH 


Married Clergyman, 
Graduate of Cambridge, residing in a pleasant neigh- 
pourhood, 17 miles from Bath, wishes to meet with a few 
PRIVATE PUPILS, from 10 to 14 years of age, who will have 
all the com/‘orts of a home. Terms, 80 guineas per annnum. 
Address * Rev, A. My, ne Shepton Mé allet, § Somerset. 


VISITING 

Classman under Dr. Wm. Smith, thoroughly 
in the Classics from the mere rudiments to Euripides and 
Tacitus, in Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, the Histories of 
Rome, Greece, and England, and English generally. Four- 
teen years’s exnerience, Good references and testimonials. 
Visits to the environs qe. ondon. 

Ls Alpha,” , Rushton-street, Hoxton (N. ) 


>ROOMSG R OVE HOUSE, Cc roydon, 
Surrey.—COLLEGIATE and COMMERCIAL BOARD- 
ING SCHOO’ , for the Sons of Gentlemen. 

Principal, Mr. 8. BRADLEY (many years Classical and Ma- 


thematical Teacher in Oxford), assisted by qualified English | 
| the best artists in miniature painti 


end foreign resident Professors. 

The above Estabiishment, being expressly built for a School, 
is situated in one of the most healthy localities round London, 
and surrounded by several acres of pleasure grounds, fields, 
and romantic walks. The school rooms, dining rooms, 
dormitories, are spacious, lofty, and well ventilated, with ex- 
tensive play-ground and gardens. 

Prospectuses of Terms (which are moderate and inclusive), 
reference es, and te stir noni als give non ap ~y ‘ tion. 


PELGRAVE “HOU SE. “SEMIN, AR LY, 


Brill, Bucks.—This Establishment for YOUNG LADIES | 
can be | 
Great advantages are offered to parents desiring | 


having been enlarged, a few additional PUPILS 
received. 
a@ well-grounded and useful Education for 
while at the same time the ornamental branches are 
forgotten. 

The system pursued embraces the most approved methods 
of instruction, and is calculated to prepare the Pupils, for an 
efficient discharge of the domestic and social duties likely to 
devolve upon them in after-life. The Young Ladies are treated 
stith maternal kindness, and nothing is omitted that can con- 
tribute to their comfort and progress. 

Terms—Twenty Guineas per Annum, 
Including every expense, except Laundress and Books. 
Provisions unlimited, and of the best quality. 


their daughters, 
not 


French, German, Music, and Drawing (when required) taught 


by well-qualified masters. 
A Prospectus, with full particulars, will be forwarded on 
application to Mrs. Cu. ARK, Belgrave House, Brill, Bucks. 


“7 

IVERSIT Y OF ST. ANDREWS.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the General Exa- 
minations for the DEGREE of DOCTOR of MEDICINE this 
year will commence on the 6th of May and 21st of October. 
Caneidates can only be admitted to Examination at 
periods by a snecial grace of the Senatus Academicus. 

Fellows and Members of the Royal Colleges of Sur 
England, Edinburgh, and Dublin, of the 
and Surgeons of Glasgow, and Licentiates of the 
Apothecaries’ Company, are eligible for examination. 


very Candidate is required to communicate by letter with | 
the | 


Dr. Day, the Professor of Medicine, fourteen days before 
period of Examination, and to present himself to the Secre- 
‘tary for Registration on or before the 5th of May 
October. By order of the Senatus Academic 
JAMES M‘BEAN, A.M., 

St. Andrews, Ist Jan. 1857, 


Secretary. 





Wood € grading. 
R. GILKS begs to 
REMOVAL to 21, ESSEX-STREET, 
execute all kinds of W COD ENGRAVING, in the best wyte, 
‘with promptness and a due regard to moderation in charg 
London: 21, Essex-street, Strand. 


ALIGRAPHY : its Difficulties. — 
Gentleman labouring under the disadvantage of an 
illegible or inelegant style of writing, and who feels disinclined 
to take a regular course of lessons, is respectfully informed 
that he may receive from Mr. CARSTAIRS (late of 8), Lom- 
bard-street), a full explanation, in private (by 
of his deficiencies, and the method by which they 
speedily and effectually removed, where no physical defect 
exists. 

Terms, &c. 112, Cheapside; or Mr. 
post to any part of the conntry, on receint of Post-office order 
for 10s. 6d., a series of copies adapted either for ladies or gen- 
tlemen.—112, Cheapside. 


r . ' . 
LECTRIC TELEGRAPHS.—W. 
and CO., Machinists and Telegraph Engineers, respect- 

fully call the attention of College 
the Instruction of Youth to their simple 
TRIC TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENTS for the Lecture-Table, 
by which the principles of this wonder-working agent may be 
explained and understood. 
Office: 262, Gresham House; No. 24, Old Broad-street. 
Works: 25, University-street, Bedford-square 
The Instruments may be seen at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham. _ 


NT EWSPAP ERS. — The — 
posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter; 
Herald, 26s.: Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 0s. : 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard. : Times 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.— JAMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 


PAPE Rof LINEN FABRIC .—Bad writing- 
paper to aman who 
ties of human life. While driving a steel pen over most 
descriptions of paper what vexations and annoyances he en- 
counters! The nen catches or 


announce _his 


CARSTAIRS will send by 


Tim es or Post 





has picked up; or, what is still worse, the surface is greasy. 

arr’s paper is manufactured on an improved principle, from 
& pure linen material ; its sur ‘face in of the highest finish, and 
entirely free from epee 5 eren *, 80 much complained of. 
—W. andi. 8. W fa g Stationers and Printers, 
65, High Holbor 


| by O. G. 





| all dimensions, from the 


TUTOR, for Five Years a | 
grounds | 
|} celebrated Artists. 


| of Views of Foreign Cathedrals, 
| tails, Statuary, 


| copied and coloured as perfect fac- 


and | 


| pinion (warranted to } 


| size, 5i. 
|} portion, 


| having been made to do s 


other | ,.* 
geons of | - 
Faculty of Physicians | 
London | 


and 20th of 


and continues to | 
Any | 


appeintment), | 
may be | 


| of its profitable Loan System on Re 


| October, at 
—— | Country Banker 
REID | 
| cent., 


and other Seminaries for | 
and cheap ELEC- | 


| HE 


has to write much is one of the mise- | 


becomes clogged with a woolly | 
detritus, and a blotch reminds him he must clear it of the load | 


OR SALE.—A PORTFOLIO (18 inches 

by 22), containing FIFTY of the best PHOTOGI Arn $ 
REJLANDER, mounted on sheet cardb« ards. Pri 
127. 12s. List of contents to be had on application, from O. G 
Rejlander, Wolverhampton. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. — HE NRY 


(late Hering and Remington,) 137, R 
London. Photographer. 

PORTRAITS.—Portraits taken by the Coll rd n process, of 
brooch size to 25 inches by 20 inches. 
The greatest care is taken to produce pleasing likenesse 

PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS COPIE D. Oil Ps uinting rs 
Crayons, Water-Colour Drawings, Miniatures in Ivory, from 
Sir W. Thorburn, Richmond, Eddis, Grant. and ¢ it er 
Also coloured as fac-similes of the orig inals, 
at very moderate prices. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. —Now on Sale, an 

extensive assortment of the finest PHOTOGRAPHS, 
by Bisson, Bilordeanx, Baldus, Moulin. and others, consisting 
Buildings, Architectural de- 
and Landscapes. A varied collection of Ste- 
Scotch, French, Italian, German, 


HERING 


»gent-street, 


Ross, 


reoscopic Views of English, 

and Swiss Scenery. 
A newly-invented 

taken by the 


Stereoscone. 


or highly ce 


—Portraits 
loured, by 


and improved 
Collodion process, plain 
Oil Paintings, Family or Miniatures 
origi 
Photographer, 


doz. 


H. HERING (late HertnG and REMINGTON), 
. . mira oc P 
COMPLETE APPARATUS for 32., 

roduce as perfect a picture and to be 
slides and focussing slide, tripod stand with brass top, scale 
and measure, book of instructions, and al 
taking portrait and under. Next size, 
Gilbert Fleming’s., Rap eet FIRS 
chasers, and exnerienced operators sent to give instruction 
SCOPES (HAND), 6d. each id. per 
to be undersold by 

», they |! r to the public the 


Portraits, Drawings, 
137, Regent-street, London. 
A taking Portraits 4} and under, including a Double 
as good as the most costly, and exchanged if not found every 
and weig rhts, two poreelain pans. bath and d uss funn el 
micals, packed and sent to any part of the 
5l. 
taking pictures 9-souare and under. Every article i 
4 
‘ I 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILBERT FLEMING, nx 
their own residence on moderate tert 
-The Lo 7 tereoscopie C 1ed not 
low nrices ndon Stereoscopic 


similes of the 

FLEMING'S PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE, 
Achromatic Lens beautifully mounted in brass, with rack and 
way satisfactory), sunerior-made Ca with two -_ 

including every article as above, but larger 
tography. cheaper than any wholesale house in 

price 6d.; by post, 7 ae TI 1e Art taught free to 
VURTHER REDUC TION. — STE REO- 
any house in » trade ; attempts 
313, Oxford-street. The largest 


above at unprecedentedly 
Company, 51, Cheapside, and 
min Europe. 
Effects almost miraculous.""—Morning Herald 
. Views of the Private Grounds at Windsor ( 
iken by Permission. 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall 


B ANK 

» Fast. London. Established a.p. 1 
The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY 

rate of 5 percent. per annum, on Dep 

December, are ready for delivery, and pa 

PETER MORR ISON, Manag ¢ Director. 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 

examine the plan of the Bank of Deposit. Prospectuses and 


istle, 


able ens v 


| Forms for Opening Accounts sent free on application. 


1'QTATE FIRE 
| S No. 8, PALL MALL EAST 


INSURANCE, 
LONDON (Head Office) : 
ARE. EDINBURGH; 
ABERDEEN; 

BIRMING HAM: 
BRIGHTON ; 


2, ST. ANDREW-SOU 

, U NION-STREET 

. } STREET, 

No. 9, PAVILION-BUTLDINGS 
No. 64, HIGH-STREET, LEWES 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

Capital, 500.0001. (with power to increase to 2, 
Every dese ription of Fire Insurance mav be effe 
this Company. C pt gn with promptitude and 
‘TER MORRISON, Managir 


PPE HOT SEHOLDERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Capital 
which has hbeenenlarged for the 
ities, i 
the convenience ofinvestment and fer, int 2 Share f 
which 10s. only will be called. The interest u Dp aid. uy 
capital of six per cent. is payable half-yearly, in April : nd 
11 may be received, free of charge, eitl er thre agh a 
or from the Agents of the 1 y 
Applications for Shares, bearing interest at th 
and to deposit sums of money. renayable 
with interest at 5 per cent.. to be made to 
tICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
Adam-street, Adelphi, London. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

To secure the advantage of this vear’s entry, Proposals must 
be lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's Agen- 
cies, on or before the 1st March. 

Policies effected on or before Ist March, 1857, will receive 
Six Vears’ additions at the division of Profits at Ist March. 1862 

SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Instituted 1831. 

At the Division of Surplus at Ist March, 185 

10001. effected at Ist March, 1832, was increase 


10,0001.) 
‘ted with 
lib rality 
x Director. 


LIFE 
950.0007 
The canitalis 250,0007., purposes 


il Secu divided, for 


ite of 6 per 
upon notice, 


15 and 16, 


| being at the rate of Two and a Quarter per cent. 


This addition may 
applied in reduction « 


onthe Sum Assured. 
a present payment, or 
1iums. 
Pr fits are divided Triennially, 
Assured. 


f the future Pre- 


and belon 
Accumulated Funds - - - £ 1,000,000 
Annual Revenue - ~ - - - 169,400 
Existing Assurances -— a 4.764.949 
Copies of the Renort by the Directo rs on the 


Surplus in 1856, and all information, may be had on applica- 


| tion at the Head Office, or Agencies. 


ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary 
Head Office—26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh 
Office in London—26. Poultry (F.C.) 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


* wholly to the 


Division of | 


| TS ARTISTS.—The EXHIBITION of the 
WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS, in the Glasgow Gal- 
Fine Arts, will be OPENED early in March next. 
sv order of the Council 
Glasgow, 30th December. J. A. HU 


RCHITEC TURAL 


leries of the 


TCHINSON, Sec. 


EXHIBITION, and 
ve ‘ollection of Building Materials and Inventions, Suf- 
amaeeh Pall-mal! East. Open from 9 till dusk.—FIRST 
LECTURE, Tuesday, Jan. 6, by Professor DONALDSON, 
on the Architectural Mag rnificence of Rome. Admission 1s, ; 
or by season tickets, at all times, and to all the lectures, 2s. 6d. 
JAS FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S.) H 
JAS. EDMESTON, Jun. j - 
* ADE SALES of COPYRIGHTS, BOOK STOCK, PRINT- 
NG and BINDING MATERTALS, at EDINBURGH. 
r SHE ENTIRE STOCK belonging to the 
Trust Estate of Messrs. Jounstone and Hunrer, Edin- 
burgh, will be DISPOSED OF by TRADE SALES in the 
following order :— 


Plates, 
1 uesday 


Copyrights, Stereotype 
by the Firm, on 
February. 


and the Book Stock, 
and Wednesday, 


published 
3rd and 4th 


II. 
Miscellaneous Book Stock, &c., on Friday, 6th February 


ul 
Binding Materials, on Thursday, 5th February. 


IV 
, Types, Presses, Cylinder and Platten Ma- 
t -Engine, Stereotype Foundry, &c., on 1e8- 
day, loth Febr uary, and following days. 
Catalogues may be had on application to 
Trustee, 104, High-street, Edinburgh, 


erin arty Musical 


10,000 kX 


7 1g 


JAMES KNOX, 


- 
#ibrary. 
ENGLISH 
FOREIG COMPOSITIONS of interest 
and merit published during ne last eighteen months have just 
been added to the UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING MUSICAL 
LIBRARY Subscription, Two Guineas per annum; Sub- 
scribers presented with one guinea’s worth ¢ Supple- 
mentary catalogue, 2s. ; com} gue, yntaining 
more than 50,000 distinet w ‘ 
rospectuses on application to 
MANN and Co., Importers of Forei 
weate-street. 


\ ESSIAH, 2s. or 4s—Creation, 2s. 

* Judas Maccabeus, 2s. or 4s.—Israel in Egyy 

4s.—Samson, 2s. or 4s. The 3s. and 4s. Editions are bound in 

se = cloth.—Dettingen T De um, and Zadock the Priest, 

Alexander's Feast, Acis and Galatea, Is. 6 

E ch Wath oomnaete » Libretto, i cal Score. 
with Pianoforte or anged 

VINCENT NOVEL for Novello’s 

‘entenary Edition, printed on stout uniform 

with the above— Mozart's Ty elith | : 

--—Beethoven’s Mass in C, 
:.—Mozart’s Requiem 
, fr Medical Times), 2s 
wnglish Words, 
: J. ALFRED NOVEL 
ind 35, Pe 


AND 


f music 


te catal 6s. 6d. + ¢ 
Messrs. 
n Music 


Gustav ScHEUR- 
and Publishers, 86, 


or 3s 
, 28. or 


Holmes’s Critical 
Masses have Latin 


“(with E, 
~The 


LO, 69, Dean-street, 
yultry (E.C.) 

MOZART’S SCORE, 

newly irranged by JOHN BISHOP in Vocal Score, 

wit h Piano o gan Accompaniment, complete, with Book of 

N 2s. only. “At the recent performance of ‘ Messiah’ we 

| to see $6 many among the audience reading, not 

fromm the sixpenny books of the words which surely ought now 

to become obsolete, from the score publi-hed by Messrs. 

re bert Cocks and Co., containing about 200 large octavo pages, 

rably printed, ¢ erect in every particular, and of which 

price was but 2s. The publishers who supply so admirable 

a work atsu ha triflin ¢ cost deserve the support of the public, 

must ol in it if they are to continue their enterprise.’’— 

» Dublir “aily Express, Jan. 19.—N.B. Specimen pages 

sand } age free of 1 ; Orat wri 2s. each 
ndon: BERT Cocks and 0, New B 
street (W.) 


‘TIONS on CHURCH MUSIC, 
sideration of Church-goers in General By 
NGEL. Price 2s. 66 

ug h this vo »lume is pub ished at the low pris 
ents are of eat value. Cler 

Sie, potabad oat Ww dot tion and muz-ical ¢ 

liated without puritanical baldness or enthusi: 

47 MenNPuM, 

nend this practical work to the atteuti 
Snglish Churchman 

RMAN and Co., 18, Newg 


ARIU M. —Li iving Marine ~ and 
it and Plants; Sea-Water Tanks, 
juisite, on Sale. An illustrated, 

riptive List on application. 
by SanDERS and Woo.cots, at *he 
Db LLoyD, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Rege: 


Soho (W.), 


\ ESSIAH, | from 


urlington- 


IEFLI 
W for the 
stic super- 
n of our 


at “street. 


Te AQU 
Fresh-Water 

. and every « 

and dese 


ir price S: 


t's-park, 


[)*:- ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
GRATE—Will this grate become universally used ? 
Its advantages over every other consist in— 

1. A saving of 50 per cent. in fuel. 

2. Its being a cure for a smoky chimney. 

. Its not requiring one half the attention of an ordinary fir 

4. Its being perfectly safe. 

4 prospectus, with a second series of testimonials, just 
issued, from all parts of the country, will be sent on applica- 
tion 

F. Epwarps, Son, and Co., 42 
TOUR ARMS 
and sketched, 3s. 
stamps. 

Your 
Signet 


. Poland-street, Oxford-street. 


FOUND (free of om re), 
(send name and county) post-f for 
le on Seal, 
Ribbon or 
5s. post-free. 


Crest Encraved in the first Heraldic Sty 
Ring, Pencil-case, &c. Motto in 
Garter, &s.; Initials per Lette vi.: Arms, 
Henry Whiteman and C¢ Im} = i 
for Sta Note-paner. ivelopes, < 


US) 
taining C Initials, or Name at Raden wibh 


Twenty-five per cent. deposit Qf stampa) “repuire® son 
country orders, excepting when the Prec are Reema etare : 
sent. 


Haney Wrrreman and Co., Peale and ‘pia | 
Engravers, 236, High rt al radia | 
inh 


A 


| Matrix complete, 21s 
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‘PROJECTED NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


[HE ROYAL PICTURES engraved in the ART JOURNAL for 
FEBRUARY (price 2s. 6d.) are— 


Midas, after D. Maclise, R.A., and Young Shrimpers, after W. Collins, R.A. 
Fruit-Gatherer. 


The Engraving from Sculpture is Wolff's 


THE LITERATURE INCLUDES:— 


The Projected National Portrait Gallery. | Rambles in Rome, by F. W. Fairholt. 





sritish Artists :—A. Johnston, Illustrated. 

History of the Panorama. 

Magneto-Electric Machines in Plating and Ornamenting | 
Metals, by R. Hunt, &e. &e. 


The Picture Galleries of T. Miller and H. Cooke, Esqs. 

Talk of Pictures and the Painters, by an Old Traveller. 

The Book of the Thames, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
Illustrated, 

Botany. by C. Dresser. 


} 
VIRTUE and CO., 25, Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers. 





Just puhlished, price 1s. 
STAMMERING, THE CAUSE AND CURE 
BY THE REV. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 


ON THE RIGHT MANAGEMENT OF THE VOICE 
IN SPEAKING AND READING. 


30SWORTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. | 


Price One 


London : 





Just published, No. VIII., New Series, price 5s. 


JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE, 
EDITED BY THE REV. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D., &c. 


CONTENTS :-— 


THE 


1. Revision of Translations of the Holy Scriptures. 11. Minute Details of St. Mark's Gospel. 





2. The Lord’s Day 

On the Word Jel 
xi. 20 

4. The Will, Divine and Human. 

5. St. Paul in Crete. 

6. The Law of Burial and the Sentiment of Deatt 

7. Analysis of the Emblems of St. John, Rev. i. 4. 

8. Dr. R. A. Lipsius on the Ignatian Episties. 

9. The Septuagint Version. Part LI. 

10. Observations on Matthew xxiv.-xxv. 


lenist, with especial reference to Acts 


Its Analysis and 


12. Proverbs iv. 7. 

Correspondence—Dr. S. Davidson and Horne’s Introdue- 
tion—Lord Hervey on the Genealogies of our Lord— 
Rev. Rowland Williams's Account of his Work on 
Christianity and Hinduism—Who Was Ahasuerus of | 
the Seed ot the Medes? Daniel v. 31; ix. }—On Mr, 
Josanquet’s Chronological System—The Mosaic Ac- | 
count of the Creation—The Vatican MS., &c., &c. 

Notices of Books, &c. 


\CATHERINE DE’ 








Interpretation. 


London: ALEXANDER HEYLIN, 28, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, price 15s, (in appropriate cloth boards), 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 

Ae) o + { ay ~ ~ *s + ry) + 
Che Clerical Fournal and Charch and Cribersity Chronicle : 
Containing an ample and impartial Record of Ecclesiastical Literature and Progress, Home and | 

Foreign, for the year 1856. 

Volumes I., IL. and ITI., for 1853, 1854, and 1855, may still be had, price of Vol. I. 
10s. 6d., and Vols. II. and III. price 15s. each, in cloth boards, | 
*.* To the Theological and Historical Student these volumes will be invaluable as works of reference. 


By order of any Bookseller, or to be had direct from the Publisher. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


CHEAP BOOKS, 


SECOND-HAND COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. | 


Macaulay's England, Vols. III. and IV., 21s.— Sydney Smith's | 5s:—Kingston’s Wanderings in Canada, 5s.—Lady Bird, 5s.— 
Memoirs, 10s 6¢.—Doran’s Queens of the House of Hanover, | Lewes’s Life of Goethe, 14s. —Lilliesleaf, 6s.—Evelyn Mars- 
9s.—Sandwi.h's Siege of Kars, 3s. 6d.—After Dark, by Wilkie | ton, by Mrs. Marsh, 7s.—Napoleon’s Correspondence with 
Collins, 7s — Amberhill, 3s, 6d.—Lowth’s Wanderer in Ara- | Joseph, 12s—The Newcomes, 14s.—The Old Grey Charch, 
bia, 5s.— Aspen Court, 7s.—Bazancourt’s Crimean War, 12s. | 9s.— Oliphant’s Transcaucasian Campaign, 4s.— Porter's 
—Belcher’s Arctic Voyage, 10s. 6¢.—Horatio Howard Bren- | Residence in Damasens, 9s.— Madame Pfeiffer's Second 
ton, 7s.—Lacdy Blessington’s Correspondence, 9s.—Hertha, | Voyage, 5s.—The Quadroon, 7s. 6d.—Napoleon at St. Helena, 
3s. 6d.—Burton’s El-Medinah, 14s.—Burton’s Meccah, 8s.— | 9s.—The White Chief, 7s. 6¢.— Seymour's Russia and the Sea 
Lord Carlisle's Eastern Diary, 2s.—Chamier’s Tiavels in | of Azof, 3s.—Osborne’s Seutari, 2s.—Stoney’s Tasmania. 83. 
France, 5s.-—-Huec’s Chinese Empire, 12s.— Lord Cockburn’s | —Story of my Wardship, 10s. 6d.—Tasso and Leonora, 4s.— 
Memorials, 7s.— Cleve Hall, 5s.—Da Chain, by the Author | Sibert’s Wold, 2s.—Thornbury’s Monarehs of the Main, 5s. | 
of ** Heartsease,”” 5s.—Dorothy, 2s. 6d.—Cole’s Generals of |—Muammon, by Mrs. Gore, 5s.—Veiled Hearts, 5s.—North 
the Peninsular War, 6s.—Cross Purposes, by Catherine Sin- | and South, 7s.—Grace Lee, 5s.—Taylor’s Adventure in the 
clair, 5s.— Daisy Berns, 5s.—A Life's Lesson, by Mrs. Gore, | Crimea, 5s.— Wills’s Travels in the High Alps. 5s, 6d4.— 
12s.—Fashionable Life, by Mrs. Trollope, 9s.-- Memoirs of | Wagner's Travels in Persia, 9s.—W hitelock’s Sweden, 6s,— 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, 3s. ¢.—Rachel Gray, 2s. 6d.— Edgar Bardon, | Alexander's Life of Wardlaw, 7s.—Wortabet’s Syria, 7s. 
9s.—Lake's Captivity in Russia, 4s,—Knights and their Days, 


And many other Works of the Past and Present Season, a List of which may be obtained 
on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 511, New Oxford-street, London; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 















NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
4 LIST of the Principal NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 


in CIRCULATION at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY is NOW READY, and will be forwarded, postage free, 
on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510 & 511, New Oxford-street, London; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


> 





This day, in crown 8vo. price 6s. Vol. IT. of the 
CHEAP EDITION OF CARLYLE’S 
WORKS, 


COMPLETING 


|The FRENCH REVOLUTION: 


A HISTORY, 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
In 2 vols. 12s. 





CHEAP EDITION OF LEVER’S WORKS. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 4s, 
HARRY LORREQUER. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 

With Eight Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 


Early in March will be published, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 


CHARLES O'MALLEY. 
Vou. I. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Eight Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 


AURORA LEIGH. 
A Porm. In Nive Books. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 





DRAMATIC SCENES, 
WITH OTHER POEMS. NOW FIRST PRINTED. 
By BARRY CORNWALL. 

With Fifty-seven Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF 
MEDICI. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
In post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


THE LIFE OF 


| HENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA 


VON NETTESHEIM, 
Doctor and Knight, commonly known as a Magician. 
By HENRY MORLEY, 

Author of “ Palissy the Potter,” &c. 

In 2 vols. post 8yo. 18s. 


SEVEN LECTURES ON 


| SHAKESPEARE & MILTON. 


By the late S. T. COLERIDGE. 
A List of all the MS. Emendations in Mr. Cott1en’s Folio, 
1632; and an Introductory Preface by J. Payne CoLiienr. 
In demy 8vo. 12s. 





THE 


ENGLISH OF SHAKSPERE; 


Illustrated in a Philological Commentary on his 
Tragedy of ‘‘ Julius Caesar.” 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. 
In feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 





THE CARE OF THE SICK: 
Being the substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at th 
Working Women's College. 
By RICHARD BARWELL, F.R.C.S., 
Assistant-Surgeon to the Charing Cross Hospital. 
Feap. 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


On January 31 will be published, in a handsome cover, 
price 12s. 


PART I. OF 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 
Edited by PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, Professor of Drawing 
King’s College. 
CONTENTS : 

The Woods at Penllegare. Photographed by J. D. Llewelyn 
Esq. 

The Tournament Court in the Castle of Heidelberg, by Sit 
Jocelyn Coghill, Bart. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, from the Cherwell, by Phillip H 
Delamotte, F.S. A. 

Baptistry, Canterbury Cathedral, by James Bedford, Esq. 
The Photographs are printed in the best manner, mounted 
on Cardboard, accompanied by descriptive Letterpress. 
Part II. will be ready on March 3st. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
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13, GREAT MARLEOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT 


(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, 


QUEEN of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILLIP IL, 


from Numerous Unpublished Sources in the Archives of 
Author of 


France, Italy. and Spain. By Miss FREER, 
“Life of Marguerite d'Angouleme,” &c. 2 vols. 
fine Portraits by Hears. 21s. bound. 


PEN and PENCIL PICTURES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. 1 vol. With numerous Illustra 


tions by the Author. 10s. 6d. bound. 
ART and NATURE at HOME 


and ABROAD. By G. W. THORNBURY. 
“The best book Mr. Thornbury has written."—Zraminer. 


With 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoveries in South-Western Africa. 
JOHN ANDERSSON. loyal 8vo, 
50 Illustrations and Map. Second Edition. 


By CHARLES 


30s. bound. 


THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY. 


By the Rev. F. 
21s. 


METCALFE, M.A. 2 vols. Illustrations. 


SIR B. BURKE'S PEERAGE | 


and BARONETAGE for 1857, New Ed@i'ion, corrected 
through ut to the Present Time, from the Personal Com- 
munications of the Nobility, &. 1 vol. with 1500 En- 
gravings of Arms. 


, 

BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE 
LANDED GENTRY of ENGLAND, 
IRELAND. The Seeond Part, price 10s. 6d. 
pleted in a single volume, uniform with “The Peerage,” 
divided into Four Parts, price 10s. 6d. each. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
with Portraits of every Queen. 
each), bound, 


PEPYS’S DIARY and CORRES- 


PONDENCE. New Cheap Standard Edition. 
8vo. in 4 vols. 6s. erch, bound ; 
in 4 vols. demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. each, bound, with Portraits, 


The Small 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 


Complete in 


ENGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. 
6 vols. with Portraits. 10s. 6d. each, bound. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


tTON. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 


By ELIOT WARBUI 
15 Ilustrations. 6s. bound. 


The following are just ready, 


A PILGRIMAGE into DAUPHINE. 


Oxon, Author of 


By the Rev. G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M., 


“A Ramble through Normandy,” &. 2 vols. 2s. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND 


the Narrative of Twelve Months 
By a 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 


ENGLISH NURSES: 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Seutari. 
LADY VOLUNTEER. 
lvol. 6s. 


REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE 
A TAVAL 
Twenty-five Years Governor of the 


Third Edition, 


with an INQUIRY into PRISON 
SECONDARY PUNIS!IIMENTS. 
CHESTERTON, 
lionse of Correction, at Coldbath Fields. 
revised. In 1 vol. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
WILDFLOWER. By the 


“The House of Elmore.”” 3 vols. 
‘Written with much depth of feeling.”—2raminer. 


By GEORGE 


**One of the best novels it has lately been our fortune to 
and the cha- 


meet with. The plot is ingenious and novel, 
racters are sketched with a masterly hand.’ 
“The ideas 


"— Press. 


the mass of novelists.” — Spectator. 


THE DAYS OF MY LIFE: an 


By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 


Autoiogr iphy. 
3 vols (Just ready.) 


ROSA GREY. By 


“ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 


‘ This is a right wortty book. Thereare noble teachings 


ev ed by the story of ‘ Rosa Gray.’ ”—Critic, 


ISABEL: 


Old Love. 


Rise.” &c. 3 vols. 


**+ Ts ibel' is a novel in which the author maintains the 


good position his first work obtained for him.”—Zzaminer. 


A LIFE’S LESSONS. 


GORE. 3 vols. 


HENRY CLARENDON. By 


ALICE COMYN. 2 vols. 21s. 


= ee DAUGHTER. | 
Ae ae a 


telling a tale with daveraete and eff :ct."—Literary Gazette. 


With upwards of 


SCOTLAND, and 
To be com- 


Cheap Edition, 
Complete in 8 vols. 7s. 6d. 


and the Library Edition, 


Author of 


ure presented with a distinctness and force 
that cov-pel attention, and widely separate the author from | 


the Author of 


The Young Wife and the) 
By J.C. JEAFFRESON, Author of “Crewe 


By Mrs. 


Capt. Knight has the art oe 


CELEBRITIES. 
: Portraits, by Maull and Polyblank. The 
uary contains, the Right Hon. Lord Campbell, 





number for 

with Memoir. 

| MAULL and PoLyBLaANK, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 
and Printseller 





IL VING 
| 


ull Book 


TO PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS, AND TEACHERS 
GENERALLY. 


| [THE SCHOLASTIC 
} FEBRUARY is now ready.—Monthly, price 2d. 
London: Wyanp, Son, and Co., Publishers, Education 
Repository, 471, Oxford-street; and Trugsngr and Co, Lk 
Paternoster-row. 


VETEOROLOGICAL REPORTS.—The 
big we Ptr Meteorol il Reports fE.J LOWE 
ield House Obse saree, will h eforth be 

by that g — THE FIELD, the 
GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER \ Monthly 





Esq., of Hi 
sup] ilied ae 
COUNTRY 











Summary from different lo and nts of Extra- 
ordinary phenome ia, by the listinguished observer. 
will also appear. 
FIELD Office, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand 
Now ready, Part IV., price 10d., richly illustrat 


i, 
YHE NAT lO NAL MAGAZINE. 
Among the principal Contents of the Part are 

Millais and the Pre-Raphaelites. 

The Brook. By the Author of ** Mrs ‘ 

A Painter’s Revenge. By Shirley Brooks. 

Aluminium. 

An Evening with #lian. By Dr. Doran 

Our Flittings. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gent] 

Old Familiar Faces 

Sir Charles Eastlake: a Sketch, with Portrait 

Histrionic Rats. Qui Hy; 

The Lost Diamonds. By Mrs C. Crowe 

Hugh Miller: a Sketch, with Portrai*. 

Progress of Science, and numerous other papers of interest, by 
Westland, Marst m, W. K. Kelly, G. W. Thornbury, Willia 
Kidd, Shirley Hibberd, and ni it thors; 
Seventeen highly-finished Engravings, | ipally fre 
tures by the great Masters. 

ndon: National Magazine Company (Limited), 25, Essex 

street, Strand (W.C.) ; and all Booksellers. 














MEMOIRS OF 
LITERARY, ARTISTIC, & 
SOCIETIES. 


. has been suggested to the 
* the ( ric, Lo 


mw Lit! 


rHeE 
ENTIFIC 


sonduetors 
tARY JOURNA that a series 





of Memoirs illus trati 








e of our Literary, Artistic, and i- 
tifie Soc ietie 3s Ww not only be f eat est the 
subscribers, it would a'so supply a want w has hit to 
been fi It bs he members and su r s of those s ties 
We may fearlessly assert that in no country of the w 1 does 
the social principle flourish to so great an extent asin rane 
Societies are fo weed fre irryin ut every possible object, and 
if those objects seem likely to be beneficial, th ieties a 
supported with an energy and 













other e ant For “extend 
among all classes, for enlarging 
and for advancing the cause of th 
may be numbered everywhere i 
well as in the metropo 
From the Royal Soc 
of Royalty itself, ar 1d whi 


every name of cele in the land, down 








lows and Associates 
to the hn salad Mechanics’ Institution or district Philoso 
eneaconll ss ietv, everywhere the sar neiple is to be found 
rywhere we discover the eration of tha ind law 
whieh knits together en of the same tastes and the sam 
| pursuits by an indissoluble bond of union, 

It isn t alit le strange that facts, so remarkable and so im 
portant as these undoubtedly are hould not ve ins 
some one with the idea of collecting the materials i hist 


¢, and Sei ific Societies, It may 
» projected such a scheme, a 


deterred by meeting with unforeseen 





been subsequently 
obstacles and difficulties unealculated wpon. To collec 





all parta of the kingdom information, much of which 
necessarily be of a private nature, is obviously not an « 
task. Guided by these considerations, and deeply im 
| With the value and importance of the 
resolved to attempt it; and if our s 
mensurate with our zeal, we doubt not 
} conclusion. 

















It is intended to issue 
four supplement 
in hand, arr 
binding. In earrying out tl 
sible to give Memoirs of all the Societ ‘ 
| best and most useful will be selected, and, by the ti 


work is concluded, it is hoped that no im tant Society will 
be left unnoticed. The Royal Societies will, of « se, take 


precedence im the list; after which, selections will be made 
from the best Societies throughout the kingdom. 

In preparing the Memoirs, something like the following 
will be adopted. A detailed histor l t 
given, accompanied by such statistical information 
best. iNustrate its progress. An attempt will also be 
render the Memoirs readable as well as useful, by giving 
anecdotes of the Founders, Fellows, and supporters of 
various Societies, as may seem pertinent. 


f the Sock 








Every effort will be made to render these ae 
and complete as possible. It should als 
stated, and thoroughly understood, that 1 
| nor puffery is contemplated, and that nothing w 

which does not come within the scope of a fair a 
| Memoir. For this purpose, we cordially invite the « 


-operation 
| of all whom it may concern, our subscribers, and the mem- 


)} bers and officials of the Societies: assuring both classes that 
every description of assistance will be Bagpene fully received 
and gratefully rendered available as far as possible 

The first number of the Memoirs will be issued with THE 

| Critic of the Ist March. The Royal Society of Lit rature 
will naturally be the first on the list; to be followed by a 
Memoir of the Royal Academy. Subseription fo rat Critic 
and the whole of the MemMom SUPPLEMENTS, for one year, 12s, 
CRITIC Office, 


| PYHE 


29, Essex-street, Strand (W 


C LE R Ic ‘AL “SHEED ALMANAC, 


' for 1857, is now ready, price 8d., or post free for 8 penny 
| stamps. It is beautifully printed, and is prepared especially 
| for the use of Churchmen. 

} Office: 29, Essex-street, Strand. 

} 


THE SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
ALMANACK and RURAL CALENDAR for ee, in 
Iluminated Cover, is Edited by C IR ISTOPHER IDLI 
Author of “ Hints ‘on Shooting and Fishing,” &c.; contains 
12 large quarto Engravings m Designs by ANSDELL, 
7 ARRISON WEIR, HERRING, and other Artists. Price 
, or for 13 stamps, post free, from the Office, 2 to 5, Essex- 
\ stecet, Strand. 






A Series of| 


JOURNAL for | 








| HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
+> = 
I. 


»wn &vo. 500 pp, price Five Shillings, 


neatly bound, 
READE’S 


MR. CHARLES 


MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE, 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 
MEND. 


ill read this w wk.” — Atheneum 


Now ready, in 1 vol. er 





* One of the ver 





1aye 
met within our li 
“In every way ant iew 
* One of tl 1 to 





the public for many years. "O server. 


THE PERSIAN 
Now ready, 


Vol. I. (Complete in Three), 5s. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 


AFFGHANISTAN, 


n from the Unpublished Letters and Journals 
listinguished Militar 
hanistan thr 


on with that ¢ 


WAR. 





eC 
cal Officers em i 
1 


ntous years olf bBritisi 





ontuining a his lations with the Persian 
Court—of the Prog in the Eas the first 
Siege of Herat—the e Affyhan War—and the 


march of the British Army 
mtaining the several t 
B ritain. 


to Caubal. With an Appendix 
eaties between Persia and Great 





BY JOHN WILLIAM KAYE 


‘This vivid narrative is written with serupuloas and 





unflinching fidelity Mr. Kaye’s narrative flows on with a 
vigour and freshness which do him great credit.""— Quarterly 
All Mr. Bentley's Public at post fr yn receip 
f ler. 

London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to 


Her Majesty. 


HIGH ART WITHIN THE } B REAC 
On February 1, Part L. ] 
FINDEN’S 
ROYAL GALLERY OF ART. 


\ superb series of Line Engravings after the first British 


Painter to the first, 


Ha OF EVERY OWE 


ice 10s. 6d. 


New Edition, in every respect eq:tal 


i 
sted in 16 parts, each containing three plates, 
elephant folio. 





to be com 


Contents or Part I 
The Battle of Trafalgar, by Clarkson Stanfield, F.R.A. 
Oberwesel, by J. M. W. Turner, P.R.A 
In ior of a Highland Cottage, by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
FRA. 


London and Glasgow: RicHArRD Garrrin and Company 


One large Volume, 8vo. 18s 


A CYCLOPADIA 


OF THE 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES, 


COMPRISING 
ACOUSTICS, ASTRONOMY, DYNAMIC 2S ELECTRICITY, 
HEAT, HYDRODYNAMICS, MAGNETISM, PHILO- 
SOPHY OF MATHEMATICS, METEOROLOGY, OPTfcs, 
PNEUMATICS, STATICS. 
BY JOHN P. NICHOL, LL.D., 


niversity of 


Professor of Practical Astronomy in the 
Glasgow, 
ASSISTED BY SEVERAL EMINENT SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
With Maps and Numerous Illustrations. 
RicHARD GRIFFIN and Conant. 


VOLUME, 


London and Glasgow: 


ON A NEW PLAN. 


Large 8vo. strongly bound, pri 


THE COMPLETE FRENCH 
CLASS-BOOK ; 


OR, GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATICAL FRENCH 
MANUAL, 
Prepared expressly for the use of English learners. 
By A. HAVET, 
French Master, Glasgow Atheneum, &c. 

T I[S theoretical and practical work, 

which isin use in many Pablic and Private Schools, is 
the only book required by beginners, being, at the same 
time, adapted to the most advanced students, It contains— 

A Progressive Frenca READING- BOOK. 

2. Copious VocaBULaBiEs. 

3. A Complete Acctpence and SynTax, exhibiting a con- 
tinual comparison between the English and the French 
languages. 

4. Frencnu Lessons illustrative of all 

5. Abundant Exercises. 

6. Frenca Conversations upon al! topics, &e. 

*,* A specimenof i6 pages forw arded free to any one applying 
to Monsieur A. Haver, Coliegiate Schvol, Glasgow. 

London: Dunag and Co.; W. ALLAN; SIMPKLN and Co. 





the idio ns, 
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L. Boorn, 307, Regent- street, London n (W.) 


~ Just published, in crown 8vo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 


ty a “CHRISTI AN. 


ADEIRA;; its Climate and Scenery. A 
Handbook for Invalid and other visitors. By ROBERT 
WHITE. Second Edition. Edited by JAMES Y. JOHNSON. 
Edinburgh: Apam and CHARLES Biack. London: 
LONGMAN and Co. 


Just published, imperial folio, 
LACK’S ATLAS of NORT fi AME RICA; 
a Series of ty Maps, constructed from the most 
recent authorities. JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. Accom- 
=— by Desc riptive Letter-press, and an Index of 21,000 


ApaAm and CHARLES BLack. London: 


Edinburgh : 
LONGMAN and Co. 


In post 8vo., price 7s. strongly bound in leather, 

ARED'S GRADU S, with the ENGLISH 

MEANINGS. A New Edition, carefully Corrected. 
London: Published by the Company of Stationers, and sold 
by J. GREENHILL, at their Hall, Ludgate-street. _ 
‘Just published, with Maps and Illustrations, price 1s. 
HE GATES of THE EAST: TEN 
CHAPTERS on the ISTHMUS of SUEZ CANAL. By 
CHARLES LAMB KENNEY, of the Inner Temple, Barris- 

ter-at-Law. 


_ Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


ice Is., post free 


{;FFECTIVE P >RIMARY INSTRUCTION 


the only Sure Road to Successin the Reading Room, 
Library, and Institutes for Secondary Instruction. By 
RICHARD DAWES, M.A., Dean of Hereford. 
GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, 
London. 


Just published, post 8vo., 5s. clot 
N ISCELLANEOUS SPEEC HES. By 
HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S. (Vol IL To be 
completed in 2 vols.) 

CONTENTs.—Military Flogging, Queen Caroline, Libels on 
the Durham Clergy, Army Estimates, Holy Alliance, Law in 
Treland, Imprisonment for Debt, Bed-chamber Question, Wel- | 
lington Speeches, &c., &c. 

London and Glasgow: RicHARD GriFFIN and Company. 


Just published, demy 8vo. price 
ECTURES on the BOOK of “SOB, with 
a Preface and Notes. ALFRED BOWEN EVANS 
of St. Andrew's, Enfield, al St. Andre w's, Wells-street. 
BosworTs and Harrison, 215, Regent-streét. 


Also, 
FAITH IN A LIVING CHRIST; and, 
VATION BY CHRIST'S LIFE. Two Discourses. 
EpwakD LuMLeY, 126, High Holb« mM, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HUGH MILLE R. —« 
Sixth Edition, just ready, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
NV Y SCHOOLS and SCHOOLMASTERS ; 
or, the Story of my Education. By HU GH MILLER, 
Author of “The “Footprints of the 
Creator,” &c. 
Edinburgh: 


SAL- 


Old Red Sandstone,’ 
THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


~ Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 128. cl 
ARLIAMENTARY PRECE DEN’ 
being Decisions of the Right Hon. CHARLES td 
LEFEVERE, Speaker of the House of Commons, on HN | 
of Order, Rules of Debate, and the General Practice of the | 
House. By the Hon. ROBERT BOURKE, of the 
Temple, Barrister. at-Law. 


Henry Sweet, 3, Chancery-lane, London. 


Just published, 


MANUAL of QUOTATIONS from the 
ANCIENT, MODERN and ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, 
including Law Phrases, Maxims, Proverbs, and Family Mot- 
toes, arranged Alphabetically. By Dr. MICHELSEN. Form- 
ing a new and considerably enlarged Edition of Macdonnell's 
Dictionary of Quotations. Price 6s. cloth. 
London: Joun CrockrorD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


BEAU: TIFUL POETRY.—The 
January 1, price 4d., cuntaine the choicest of the 
Present and the Past, selected by the Editors of THe Crrric. 
A copy sent to 1y person inclosing five postage- stamps to 
the Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
es hed on the Ist of each month. 











N.B.—Vols. I. to IV. may still be had, price 5s. 6d. ; or, 
superbly bound ii 1 green and gold for prizes and presents, price 
Ts. 6d. 

Just published, price 1s., _ 
PLEA for an EDITION of the 


AUTHORISED VERSION of HOLY SCRIPTURE with 
EXPLANATORY and EMENDATORY MARGINAL READ- 
INGS, being the substance of a Speech, addressed on the 6th of 
January 1857, in support of a Resolution on the above subject, 
to the (;eneral Meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, the Rig cht Reverend and Right Honourable the 
Lord Bishop of London in the chair. By the Rev. G. E. 
BIBER, LL.D., Perpetual Curate of Roehampton. Published 
by request. 


London: Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


POETS AND POETRY 
WV ESSRS. SAUNDERS and OTLEY have 
just published the following NEW POEMS:— 
POEMS. By the Author of “* Paul Ferroll.” 
SUMMER DAY DREAM. 
HOLLINGSWORTH’S POEMS. 
The SHADOW of the YEW. 
CARMAGNOLA 
Zhe PARRIC IDE. 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY. By S. LOCKYER. 

ARDE N: A Poem, 
FAR and NEAR. By ETA MAUR. 
RANDOLPH: A Poem. 
ae ANCHOLY: A Poem. 


UGO BASSI By SPERANZA. 


[Just ready. ] 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, 


publishers, Conduit-street. 
~ NOTIC E TO AUTHORS OF PROSE 


AND POETICAL 


WORKS. 

; Now ready, 
FT OW TO PRINT and WHEN TO 
PUBLISH.—Practical Advice to Authors, Inexpe- 


rienced Writers, and Possessors of Manuscripts, on the effi- 
cient Publication of Books intended for general circulation, or 
private distribution. Sent, post free, to orders inclosing twelve 
stamps. 
SAUNDERS and OTLry, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Of whom may be 


THE YOUNG PORTS ASSISTANT. By AN 


Inner 


Number | 


| On Diseases of the Rectum. 





MR. CHURCHILL'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


On Pulmonary Consumption. By 
THEOPHILUS THOMPSON, M.D. F.R.S., Physician to 
the Brompton Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of 
the Chest. With Plates, 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 

* We know of no modern treatise in which, while the phy- 
sical signs are not neglected, the various manifestations of 
the disease are so fully discussed.”—Philadelphia Medical 
Examiner. 

““We cannot close the volume without warmly recom- 
mending its careful perusal to the attention of students and 
practitioners.” — Edinburgh Monthly Journal of Medical 
Science. 


| Pathological Chemistry, in its Ap- 

PLICATION to the PRACTICE of MEDICINE. Transiated 

from the French by MM. BECQUEREL and RODIER. 

By STANHOPE TEMPLEMAN SPEER, M.D. 8vo. cloth, 

12s. 

** The whole work suppliesa desideratum in English medical 
literature, for which the profession may feel grateful to its 
able translator. Strongly do we recommend the work to all 
those of our medical brethren who wish to keep up with the 
onward movement of rational medicine.""—Zancet. 

“The work of MM. Becquerel and Rodier, under any form, 
is a great and welcome contribution to Medico-chemical 
science, and. in its present shape, will constitute a most 
valuable addition to the library of the British physician.”— 
Medical Times and Gazette. 





Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, and 

| SCIATICA; their Pathology, Symptoms, and Treatment. 
By HENRY WILLIAM FULLER, M.D., Assistant-Phy- 
sician to St. George's Hospital. Second Edition. 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 

“Dr. Fuller's volume contains a large amount of valuable 
and instructive information clearly and connectedly put 
together, and furnishes us with sound and judicious views in 
regard to the most appropriate mode of dealing both with 
Rheumatism itself, and the complications so apt to arise in 
its progress.” — British and Foreign Med.-Chir. Review. 


pages.”’— Lancet. 


On Diseases of the Lungs and 
HEART. 8vo. cloth, 6s. By ARCHIBALD BILLING, 
M.D., F.R.S. 


“The views propounded by Dr. Billing are those which 
are most available for diagnostic purposes.”— Association 
Medical Journal. 

By the same Author, 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Improved, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE. 

“One of the most useful medical works that it has ever 

fallen to our lot to peruse.”—Medical Times. 
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The Prostate Gland and its En- 


LARGEMENT in OLD AGE. Illustrated with 12 Plates, 

royal 8vo. cloth, 6s. By DECIMUS HODGSON, M.D., 

Edin., M.R.C.S. Eng., Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 

University of Glasgow. 

** An acquaintance with its pages will at once satisfy the 
reader of its practical utility ; and, as the latest work on the 
subject, it is the more worthy of perusal. The natural and 
morbid appearances of the prostate and other organs are 
admirably iWustrated by numerous engravings, which 
render the volume highly acceptable to the practitioner, 
|} and it is with confidence we recommend its perusal.”— 





| Lancet. 





A Compendium of Domestic Medi- 
CINE, and COMPANION to the MEDICINE CHEST: 
comprising Plain Directions for the Employment of 
Medicines, their Properties and Doses— Brief Descriptions 
of the Symptoms and Treatment of Diseases—Disorders 
incidental to Infants and Children—Directions for Re- 
storing Suspended Animation—Counteracting the Effects 
of Poison—A Selection of the most efficacious Prescrip- 
tions, and various Mechanical Auxiliaries to Medicine— 
the whole intended as a source of easy reference for cler- 
gymen, master mariners, and travellers, and for families 
residing at a distance from professional assistance, Fifth 
Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. By JOHN SAVORY, Member 
of the Society of Apothecaries. 


On the Diseases of the Testis, and 


of the SPERMATIC CORD and SCROTUM. With nume- 
rous Wood Engravings. By T. B. CURLING, F.RS., 
Surgeon to the London Hospital. Second Edition. 8vo. 
cloth, 14s. 

By the same Author, 


Second 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


On the Topical Medication 


of the 
LARYNX in CERTAIN DISEASES of the RESPIRA- 
TORY and VOCAL ORGANS. By EBEN. WATSON, 
M.D., Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine in the An- 
dersonian University, Glasgow. §8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“We recommend this very practical and well-written 
work very cordially to our readers. — Medico-Chirurgical 
Review 


* The work is an able and original exposition of the value 
of the new treatment. We strongly recommend it 
to the notice of the Profession, fully satisfied that it is valu- 
able, not merely for the direct information it contains, but 
also for the practical suggestions which will arrest the 
perusal of every page. "—Dublin Quarterly Review. 


“We earnestly recommend a careful perysal of Dr. Fuller’s 
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dee to Mr. John Crockford, at the Strand 
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29, Essex-street, Strand (W.C.), 
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— THE CRITIC, 
Lonton Literary Saurnal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Tue fortnight has been so uneventful, so far as 
the topics usually introduced into this summary 
are concerned, that we scarcely think it necessary 
to plead the great length of our supplemental 
summaries as an excuse for the paucity of these 
notes. 

The Manchester Guardian publishes lists of the 
late arrivals for the forthcoming Art Treasures 
Exhibition; and the more we read the more do 
we marvel in anticipation at the glorious accu- 
mulation which Lancashire will be able to dis- 
play. The Duke of Richmond sends the choicest 














appears to be that the reviewer who pretended to 
pass a judgment upon his work had not taken 
the trouble to peruse it. But, when Mr. 
KavanaGu has had a little more experience of 
the press, he will find out that to read a book 
before reviewing it is the exception rather than 
the rule. The reason for this is obvious. Ifthe 
reviewer has not read the book, he can scarcely 
be said to be prejudiced. 

A correspondent of the Morning Herald, using 
the signature of RurtpEcaNnus, supplies some 
agreeable illustrations on the great birch-rod 
argument, mooted between Mr. TREHERNE and 
the editor of the Zimes. It will be in the recol- 
lection of our readers that Mr. TRENERNE agreed 
with the generality of gentlemen by denouncing 
the practice of flogging voung men in the Etonian 
fashion as beastly and demoralising. There can 
be no two questions upon that point. You may 
call a man what you please, even Doctor of 
Divinity; but he can be no gentleman who would 
be guilty of such a piece of indelicacy as that 
operation implies. Corporeal punishment may 
be indispensable; but there can be no necessity 
for so administering it. But the scene described 
by the graphic pen of RurtpEcanus is too good 
to be committed to oblivion; and we hope that 
the biographer of the late Dean of Prrer- 
BOROUGH will not omit to make use of it when- 
ever he addresses himself to his task. 

I was at Harrow (says Ruridecanus) from 1807 
to 1815 under Dr. Butler, the late Dean of Peter- 
borough. He was a first-rate man, senior wrangler 
of his year, a capital scholar, and otherwise endowed 


| with various accomplishments, which eminently quali- 


| temper, and in the early part of his career he con- | 


treasures of Goodwood and Gordon, and the Duke | 


of Portland invites the committee to go to Wel- 
beck and help themselves. When such magnates 


as these are liberal, smaller collectors can hardly | 


be niggardly. 


Rumour from Cambridge whispers that the | 


Rev. W. H. Bateson, Fellow and Bursar of St. 
John’s, and for many years Public Orator of the 
University, is certain to succeed the lamented 
and venerable Dr. Tatuam in the Mastership of 
that College. Mr. Bateson is known 
world as one of the most elegant writers in Latin 


fied him for his post. But he was a man of quick 
trived to provoke in the upper school a general feeling 
of irritation, which issued in a serious rebellion of 
four days’ continuance. Up to that period the boys 
in the upper school, 7. e., the shell and all above, had 


been exempt from the punishment of flogging; but 
thenceforth Dr. Butler determined to introduce 


flogging into the shell; whereupon some of the boys 
quietly awaited the decision of their fate by a corre- 
spondence between Dr. Butler and their parents ; 
several ran away from school. It ended in the deter- 
mination of Dr. B. to confirm his wkase by flogging 


| them all round, and J witnessed the infliction of the 


to the | 


prose of the day; and it is added that his quali- | 


fications are such that the mantle could not pos- 
sibly fall upon fitter shoulders. 
The inauguration of a new School of Art at 


Sheffield has given Mr. Rorsuck an opportunity | 


for a little “ starring business” in his own pecu- 
liar province. It is cheering proof of the in- 
terest which the people of this country are 
taking in the fine arts that the number of schools 


punishment. I readily agree with the editor of the 
Times in comparing such flogging as I then saw toa 
flash of lightning—the anticipation brief, the suf- 
fering transient, the recollection most enduring. The 
quantum of stripes inflicted on some who had run 
away extended to thrice the regulation number conse- 
quent oneclassical misdemeanours in the fourth form. 
These were laid on with exceeding severity; and I 
certainly shall never forget the impression—which I 
do not care to describe—made on my mind in one 
case particularly, as my eyes turned from the silent 
endurance of a bleeding youth of seventeen to the 
stern brow of the accomplished scholar, who doubtless 


| conscientiously thought that he was promoting the 


of this description now scattered over the coun- | 


try is nearly seventy. The money required for 
the establishment of the Sheffield School, amount- 
ing to more than 7000/7, was entirely raised 
within the town itself. Nothing was _fur- 
nished by the gentlemen at Marlborough 


House beyond plenty of good advice and a} 


promise of medals. 
august body who attended to patronise the open- 
ing, H. Corr, Esq., C.B., was not particularly 
happy in his mode of announcing the intentions 
of the department which he represented. Medals 
were to be given (said he); and “to get a medal 
worthy of such an occasion they had sought all 
over Europe for an artist, and they had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the services of a foreign gen- 
tleman of great celebrity.” Who this foreign gen- 
tleman of celebrity was, Mr. Cour, C.B., did not 
condescend to explain, nor how it came to pass 
that no English gentleman of great celebrity 
could be found competent to the task; but Mr. 
Roesvuck (who is a shrewd debater, and hath a 
ready wit) was straightway upon the heels of 
Mr. Core. “The only thing (said he) which 
Government had to do was to provide those 
medals; and that has not beendone. I must say 
that that has not suprised me. I know some- 
thing of Government, and I am not astonished 
at any failure in that quarter.” Who can wonder 
that the good people of Sheffield enjoyed a hearty 
laugh at the expense of Mr. Core and of the 
Government ? 


Mr. MoreGan Kavanacu (the author of a work | 


on Myths, lately published by Mr. Newby) ad- 
dresses to us some communications, rather too 
lengthy for insertion, complaining of the treat- 
ment which he has experienced at the hands of a 
cotemporary. One of the grounds for complaint 


The representative of that | 





cause of religious and useful learning by constraining 
this portion of the upper school to repose under the 
refreshing shadow of his birch. 

We have said that the infliction of corporeal 
punishment may be a necessity : we think it is 
not. Indeed, we should have no faith in the 








the 


are now proceeding to 
Hebrews, which will be ready for publication in 


the Epistle to 


March. The manner of proceeding may best be 
illustrated by the following note :— 


Two independent revisions of Luke and one of 
Romans were completed in December by revisers re- 
spectively of three different denominations. These 
revisions await the examination and decisions of the 
appropriate committees. ‘The Committee on Versions 
had held seven meetings in the examination of cor- 


| respondence and deliberating respecting the final com- 


| mittee on the English New T 


| the 


stament. They were 
perfectly unanimous in their views, but required 
further opportunity for deliberation, consultation, 
and correspondence, which the board unanimously 
granted. 


The Publishers’ Circular (among other interest- 
ing items of literary news) announces that 
* CHARLES READE is about to adventure amongst 
the penny readers of the London Journal.” If 
“penny readers” get anything so good as 
Mr. Reapr’s excellent novel “It is Never Too 
Late to Mend,” they will be envied by the 
“sixpenny readers” of many journals we wot 
of. The above-named Circular also gives the 


| following announcement: 
tJ 


| is no treason 


} called 


Mr. James promises “ Leonora d’Orco,” in 3 vols. 
The author of “ Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” whom it 
now to name as Mrs. Oliphant, is 
about to publish ‘* The Days of My Life,” in 3 vols. ; 
the author of “The Curate of Overton,” a tale 
“Lucy Avimer;” “ Hans Anderson,” ** To 
Be or Not to Be:” we are also promised “ A Story of 
Modern Life,” edited by Lady Chatterton; “ Niobe, a 
Tale of Real Life,” by Bessie Samms Turner; and in 
general literature, Dr. Hassall’s “ Adulterations 
Detected ;” ‘* Memoirs of Cardinal Mez by 
Dr. C. W. Russell; “The Court of England under 
George III.,” by G. Heneage Jesse; ‘*A Narrative 












“nae 
zofantl, 


of Sir C. Napier’s Campaign in the Baltic,” edited 
from Letters and Documents, by G. E. Earp; “ The 
Pleasure Paths of Travel,” by E. Fox; ‘New Zea- 


land, the Britain of the South,” by Charles Hurst- 
house; ‘‘ Ceylon, Past and Present,” by Sir George 
Barrow; “ The Antiquities of Kertch aud Researches 
in the Cimmerian Bosphorus,” by Duncan Mac- 
pherson, M.D.; 1ew edition in 3 vols. crown 8vo., 
of * Kaye’s War in Afghanistan ;” a reissue, in 24 
monthly parts, of ** M‘lan’s Costumes of the Clans of 
Scotland;” and ‘“ Memoirs of My Life,” by M. 


Guizot. 






Some other interesting announcements may be 
found in the booksellers’ advertisements; notably, 
Mr. Epwarp Wnuirry’s long-promised satirical 
novel “Friends of Bohemiz,” and a posthumous 
novel by Currer Bett. These will be by Messrs. 


| Smirn, E_per, and Co., who also promise a “ Life 


capabilities of a preceptor who thought it need- | 


ful to apply to human beings a discipline which 
cannot be too sparingly administered even to 
dogs. Flogging is the resource of three sorts of 
masters—an idle one, an ignorant one, and— 
a brute. 

The last fracas about Sir E 
and his amiable lady has caused some gossip in 
the literary world. Lady Butwer’s “ Very 
Successful” has been so far true to its title that 
it has aroused an immense amount of indigna- 
tion among the friends of the “injured husband.” 
Messrs. WuiTTAKER have been severely blamed 


| Court of Philip Uf. of Spain,’ 


Butwer Lytton | 


for publishing the book, and that most respectable | 


firm has made the amende honvrable by advertising 
their withdrawal from the business. Poor Sir 
Epwarp has certainly performed severe penance 


for his grievous fault in marrying a lady with | 


literary inclinations. 

As a pendant to the foregoing, we see that Mrs. 
Norton is once more in the field, doing brave 
battle for the rights of woman. This lady, how- 
ever, has right on her side, and public sympathy; 
and, if her arguments and style of argumentation 
be somewhat more vigorous than we are accus- 
tomed to receive from the weaker sex, few can 
deny that Mrs. Norton, if any woman, has a 
right to be indignant. 

The Bible revision question is exciting atten- 
tion in America. At a meeting lately held in 
New York, Dr. Armitace presiding, it was an- 
nounced that 701,600 pages of the revised edition 
of the Epistle to the Thessalonians and Job had 


of Charlotte Bronte” by Mrs. GASKELL. 

Among the new works announced for publi- 
cation during the season by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett are the following:—Mr. Atkinson’s 
“Narrative of his Seven Years’ Explorations and 
Adventures in Oriental and Western Siberia, 
Chinese Tartary,” &c., in one large volume, em- 
bellished with numerous coloured plates, from the 
author’s original drawings ; “ Personal Recol- 
lections of the Last Four Popes,” by his Eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman; “ Elizabeth de Valois and the 
’ by Miss Freer, 
2 vols, now ready; “A Pilgrimage into Dau- 
phiné,” by the Rev. G. M. Musgrave, 2 vols. with 
illustrations; “‘ A Personal Narrative of the Dis- 


covery of the North-West Passage,” by Dr. 
Armstrong, late Surgeon and Naturalist of 


H.M.S. Investigator, 1 vol. ; “ Songs of the Cava- 
liers and Roundheads,” by Mr. G. W. Thornbury, 
in 1 vol., with illustrations by Mr. H. S. Marks; 
a new edition, in 1 vol., of Capt. Chesterton's 
“Revelations of Prison Life;” a third and 
cheaper edition of “ Eastern Hospitals and Eng- 
lish Nurses,” by a Lady Volunteer, in 1 vol., 
price 6s. Inthe list of works of fiction of the 
same publishers are—‘‘ The Days of My Life,” an 
autobiography, by the author of “ Margaret 
Maitland ;” “ Nothing New,” by the author of 
John Halifax ;” and new novels by the author of 
“ Rockingham,” Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mrs. Trollope, 
and Miss Jewsbury. A new volume of poetry 
by Stanyan Bigg, author of “Night and the 
Soul,” portions of which first made their appear- 
ance in the Critic, is said to be nearly ready for 
the printer. Its aim, treatment, and purpose, we 
are informed, are totally different from those of 
the earlier performance. A new novel called 
“ Nightshade.” by a gentleman who is at the 
present moment a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the borough of Downpatrick, may 
shortly be expected to appear. It is said to have 
an important bearing on many of the great social 
and political questions of the day, de 
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SIR JOHN MALCOLM: THE 
INDIAN QUESTION, 

The Life and Correspondence of Major-General 
Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., late Envoy to Persia 
and Governor of Bombay; from unpublished 
Letters and Journals. By Joun WitriaM 
Kare, Author of the “ Life of Lord Metcalfe,” 
“History of the War in Afghanistan,” &c. 
2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1856. 
Ix its reception by its contemporaries, and 
treatment by its successors, the second race of 
Anglo-Indian conquerors and statesmen has been 
much more favourably dealt with than the first. 
Something of this is due, no doubt, to its moral 
superiority; but something also must be ascribed 
to the changes which in public opinion, as in 
other things, “fleeting time procureth.” Cer- 
tainly, the Duke of Wellington was a more 
scrupulous personage than Lord Clive, and his 
brother the Marquis of Wellesley than Warren 
Hastings; but Parliament was disposed to wink 
at things in the conduct of the hero of Assaye 
which would have provoked many an indignant 
denunciation had they been done by the hero of 
Plassey; and the statesman who subdued the 


PERSO- 


Mahrattas had not, like him who crushed Mysore, | 


to undergo a ten long years’ impeachment by 
Edmund Burke, and to have every nook and 
cranny of his conduct and policy flooded by the 
light of a resplendent rhetoric. 
sistently, since the impeachment of Hastings, 
there has been ebbing the quick strong tide of 
obloquy and odium which lashed against the 
foundation of our empire in the East. In ad- 
miration of the mighty edifice erected, men have 
lost the disposition to criticise too minutely the 
character and conduct of the architects. In the 
biographies of the more recent Anglo-Indian 
heroes a strain of panegyric is allowed, which 
would have drawn from Burke many a scathing 
invective. The Munros, Metcalfes, and Malcolms 
are ranked among our pattern men. Even to the 
two prime founders of the Anglo-Indian empire, 
a certain toleration is now extended, thanks to 
the word, both brilliant and _ brave, 
Macaulay has spoken in their behalf. If Warren 
Hastings still comes before us in somewhat of a 
questionable shape, he is no longer the monster 
of fraud and iniquity that Sheridan and Burke 
depicted him. The ‘“‘ Great Lord Clive” is the 
name by which history now knows the conqueror 
of Bengal, whose supposed connection with the 
evil one made the peasantry of Surrey shudder 
as they passed the lonely pile of Claremont; 
while, even in the highest circles of the land, 
men ascribed to a special retribution the suicide 
which ended his wild and stern career. 


It must be confessed, however, that the notabili- | 


ties of the second Anglo-Indian period are for the 
most part smaller, though better, as well as 
luckier men than their predecessors. Their lives, 
after those of Clive and Hastings, read like Télé- 
maque after the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
ness, indeed, of the heroic or semi-heroic kind 
was not required of them by their time or their 
task. The work was done to their hand; the 


native army was created; the policy fashioned, | 


which they had to expand and consolidate. The 
Duke of Wellington, when mere Sir Arthur Wel- 


lesley, was removed from the Indian stage to play | 


a part of unexpected grandeur in the great Euro- 
pean drama; but among the other successors 
of Clive and Hastings there were few extraordi- 
nary men. Sir John Malcolm was a good speci- 
men of the class. He was a brave soldier, an 
energetic and successful organiser, a skilful di- 
plomatist; yet it is no disparagement of him to 
say that he wasa second-rate man. Mr. Kaye, 
who writes his life with more than the average 
love of a biographer for his subject, cannot make 
a hero of him. 
in their amplitude of historical and biographical 
detail. 
old school are, both of them, passing rapidly 
away, to be succeeded by a civilised young India, 
moving and seconding resolutions at public 
meetings in tolerable English, instead of extem- 
porising black holes of Calcutta, and by a new 


Slowly, but per- | 


which | 


Great- | 


Yet the volumes are interesting | 


Old India and the Indian official of the | 


| known, strongly deserves to be known before it 
ceases to exist. They are written from copious 
| and authentic family papers, out of which, by the 
| way, it was intended that the late Capt. Hamil- 
| ton should frame a biography of Malcolm. But 
| the author of “ Cyril Thornton” died, leaving his 
| task far from completed, and its execution could 
not have been entrusted to better hands than 
those of the historian of the Afghan war and 
biographer of Lord Metcalfe. Mr. Kaye’s special 
and general qualifications in connection with 
Anglo-Indian literature and history are too gene- 
rally recognised to require exposition. He isa 
practised writer, instructive, lively, and genial, 
who could have lent interest to a theme much 
less interesting in itself than his present one. 
| Let us add that contemporary circumstances make 


| the volumes specially acceptable at the present | 


moment. 
| Maleolm know him at least as the Persian 
| ambassador, the historian of Persia’s past, and 


Those who know little of Sir John | 


sketeher of its present. The war in which 
we are now engaged with Persia springs 
| from causes not the growth of yesterday; it | 


is based on events and considerations familiar 
to Malcolm and the “politicals” of his early 
| Indian days. The narrative of his Persian mis- 
sions, the extracts from his diaries, correspon- 
dence, and other communications relating to 
them, throw new and much-needed light on the 
Perso-Indian complications of 1857. To these 
we shall hereafter revert, as forming one of the 
most important topics of the time. 

In the year of Nuncomar’s trial and execution, 
which cost Warren Hastings so dear, John Mal- 
colm, then a boy of six, was playing among the 
heathery hills and sparkling “burns” of Esk- 
dale. His father was a farmer of good family 
but straitened means, who “fed his flocks” on 
, the estate of Burnfoot, three miles from Lang- 
| holm, in Dumfriesshire. . John, the fourth son 
| of a family of fourteen children, was born in 

1769, and his next eldest brother rose to be 

Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, G.C.B. 

was a boy of quick parts, of robust frame and 
| adventurous, not to say mischievous, disposition: 
a family tradition commemorating that, whatever 
wild prank might be played, the village school- 
master used to declare, “ Jock’s at the bottom of 
it.” A character of this kind pointed to a mili- 
tary career if attainable, and his father, embar- 


| 


John 


| mar. 


official has but to torture a Hindoo or two to 
provide himself with whatsoever he lacks, 
Luckily, Malcolm had near him an elder brother, 
in the civil service of the company, imbued with 
the true rigorous Scotch notions of thrift and 
self-dependence. A rich uncle at home, proud of 
his brilliant young nephew, sent the wherewithal 
to pay John’s debts; but the stern elder brother 
intercepted the remittances! John had to clear 
himself of debt, and soon an arena of action was 
opened out to him. Tippoo declared war against 
us. We took the field with the Mahrattas and 
the Nizam for our allies, and Malcolm was in the 
auxiliary force which marched with the Nizam’s 
contingent against the foe. In the camp of the 
Nizam the young Lieutenant became acquainted 
with various “politicals,” whose position and 
duties dazzled him. He longed to become a 
diplomatist; and, instead of idly wishing, he set 
to work to master the native languages. Gun 
and horse, to the astonishment of his gay com- 
panions, were abandoned for lexicon and gram- 
He soon gathered the fruits of his new 
resolves and their accompanying diligence. Be- 
fore Seringapatam Lord Cornwallis required an 
English officer acquainted with Persian to be 
the medium of communication with the Nizam’s 
contingent. Malcolm was selected for his special 
fitness, and thenceforward was employed upon 
the staff. It was not tothe military “dash” pro- 
mised in his Leadenhall-street reply, but to the 
midnight oil burned over dictionaries, that 
Malcolm owed the promotion which determined 
his successful career. 

Twelve years had elapsed since “ Boy Malcolm” 
left the shores of England, when, now a man of 
twenty-five, he revisited them, on sick leave. He 
remained at home two years, visiting old friends 
and haunts, but keeping his eye stedfastly fixed 
on business. An officer in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, he felt bitterly the distinction 
drawn between the Company's troops and the 
King’s—a matter of complaint even now, but 
then so painful as to be almost intolerable. The 
Company’s soldiers were the drudging bees, the 
King’s the enjoying and do-nothing drones. Lord 
Cornwallis himself had propounded to the home 
authorities a scheme of reform which was being 


| eagerly canvassed in “military circles.” Snd- 


rassed by unfortunate speculations and with a | 


large family on his hands, willingly accepted an 
Indian cadetship which an influential connection 
| procured for “Jock,” when the lad was but 
| eleven years old! There were no “ competitive 


| examinations ” in those days, but the candidate | 
| for a cadetship had to submit to the ordeal of a | 


scrutiny at the India House; and the raw Scotch 
lad, fresh from Eskdale, was all but rejected 
| when brought before the grave and reverend 
| signors of Leadenhall-street. A lucky accident 
| saved him. ‘ Why, my little man,” said one of 
| the amused directors, ‘“‘ what would you do if you 
were to meet Hyder Ali?” “ Do, Sir!” was the 
| prompt reply, “I would out with my sword and 

cut off his head.” “ You will do,” was the re- 
| joinder, “let him pass.” Tell it not in Sand- 
hurst, publish it not at Addiscombe! 

The slaughter of Hyder Ali was impossible, 
| however, for the soldier-urchin. Maleolin re- 
mained at his books, in England, for some two 
| years after the dateof his commission; and when 
| he reached Madras, in the spring of 1783, Hyder 
| Ali was dead and Tippoo reigned in his stead. 
| “ Bey Malcolm,” as he was then called, for he was 
| not yet fourteen, was a favourite with his fellow- 

officers and the public. Clive’s future biographer 
| had nothing of the gloomy sullen temper for 
, which Clive himself, when first landing in India, 
| was noted, and which twice led him to attempt 
| suicide before he was out of his teens. We hear 
of Malcolm’s “frank, open manners, his sunny 
temper, and his genial playful spirits.” He 
was “a fine, free-spirited, active, excitable boy, 
| fonder of play of all kinds than of study ; a good 
| horseman, a crack shot, accomplished in all gym- 

nastic exercises.” No wonder, perhaps, that 
| with this temperament, and suddenly liberated 
| from restraint, he ran a little into debt, and, 


race of learned Indian officials, the product of | scorning to borrow, was often sore beset for a 


competitive examinations. Mr. Kaye’s volumes 
are an instructive picture of what, never well 


| meal, in spite of the vulgar notion, not yet alto- 
| gether obsolete, that an Anglo-Indian officer or 





| 
| 





denly at this time there appeared on the. to him 
engrossing, grievance, some strong letters in the 
London newspapers, from Malcolm’s pen, and 
signed “Mullagatawney.” They attracted the 
attention of Mr. Dundas, then President of the 
Board of Control, for they were constructive and 
suggestive, as well as indignant; and the upshot 
was that, when Malcolm next sailed to India, he 
went as Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Madras Army, Sir Alured Clarke, who helped 
to take the Cape of Good Hope, as he speeded to 
his destination. Thus, even in those old days, 
when competitive examinations were unknown, 
industry, ingenuity, and courage made their way, 
as they will ever do. 

From this point onward, Malcolm’s career is 
one of steady progress, though not always in the 
direction which he desired. He united Scotch 
vivacity and ardour to English solidity, and 
could not be “kept down” in a state of things 
where tact, talent, and “go” were the things 
needful. Tallyrand’s celebrated recommendation 
to his subordinates, “ Surtout Messieurs, point de 
zele” has never been applicable to British India; 
and Malcolm’s “zéle” attracted the Marquis of 
Wellesley, and secured the good wishes of the 
Marquis’s great brother, the future Duke of Wel- 
lington. His first diplomatic appointment was as 
Assistant “ Political” at Hyderabad, where he 
effected a dissolution of the Nizam’s French con- 
tingent, with a mixture of energy and delicacy 
which speaks well for the tone of the Indian ser- 
vices in those old days. Thrice he was sent on a 
mission to Persia—a section of his biography to 
which we shall recur. After the battle of Water- 
loo he revisited Europe, and was cordially wel- 
comed by the Duke of Wellington and by Sir 
Walter Scott—by the latter partly as a brother 
author, for he had, meanwhile, published his 
History of Persia. On his return to India he 
was employed in one of the most important, 
though least brilliant, transactions of his life—the 
settlement of districts of Central India which had 
fallen to us on the final overthrow of the 
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sa dindinn oe in ohhh: the solitary Anglo- 
Indian official is shown restoring law and order 
to, or rather creating them in, a wild chaotic region 
as large as England itself. It is to this portion of 
Mr. Kaye’s volumes that we would specially 
direct the attention of those who fancy the ser- 
vant of the Company to be a sort of roaring lion 
in the social and financial jungle of Hindostan, 
seeking whom and what he may devour. 

“T have fixed my head-quarters (he says in 
letter) in an old palace, from which I expelled (I 
speak literal faet) tigers! The old ruins of this 
place, and the celebrated city of Mandoo, have for 
more than a century been shared by tigers and Bheels, 
more destructive than these animals in their ravages. 
The tigers [ shoot; the Bheels are my friends, and 
now serve in a corps I have raised to cultivate lands. 
I have made and am making roads in every direction. 
A great fair at a holy place, which has 
visited for seventy years, was a week 
at least 30,000 people. I gave guards at the place, 
and cleared the road; and I confess that I was a little 
sensible to the flattery of the poor creatures making 








one 





the air ring with ‘Jy Malcolm jy ’ (success to Mal- 
colm), &c. &e. This and the discovery, a few days 






ago, that among the Bheel ladies tying < 
the right arm of their children, whilst t “ie 
nounced the name of Maleolm three times, 
sovereign cure for a fever, are proofs at least of my 
having a good name among these wil 





was a 





d mountaineers, 
which will do me as much and more good than one 
in Leadenhall-street.” Iam told (adds Mr. Kz aye) 
that Bishop Heber used to relate how, when travel- 
ling in Central India, he i ing uired what was wriiten 
on an amulet worn by a nat child, and was told 





that it was nothing more than th » word ** Malcolm,” 
which was considered, in that p 
the most efficacious of charms. 


> country, 
If the Indian Reform Society had any vitality, 
or, indeed, were alive, we would recommend the 
more blatant of its members to study this para- 
graph and weigh its meaning and connection. 
The rather void reference to Lead I] 
made in the passage just quoted, brings us, how- 
ever, to one of the faults of Mal 
his intense desire for promotion. Th 
a successful man, he seems to f 
little disappointments and 





Ste on 
slights in 





g 
imperfect state of existence, and 

somewhat of an undignified fashion, when this 
governorship or that is refused him. It is no 


that he does his duty merely because 
promotion. The doing of his duty ] 
him by a law of his nature, but he expects, with 
reprehensible 

the heels of achievement. On one occ: 
when pressing his old friend, the Duke of 


he expt cts 
1 


ie reod 
is forced 





eagerness, promotion to follow on 





lington, to promote his views, the Duke gives him 
a quiet but rather cutting rebuke, and tells him 


that he himself, with all his connections and 
expectations, never made any way until he en- 





ne auiy recom- 


ywed the advice 


tered Parliament—a course whic 
mends to Malcolm. Malcolm foll 
eventually, but not un 
his ambition, the Governorship of Bombay, had 
been attained. After the settlement of Malwah, 
he returned to England (in 1822), and tenanted 
Hyde Hall, in Hertfordshire. There he lived th 
life of a country gentleman, corresponding with 
the Duke of Wellington on Indian affairs, 
especially on the relations India and 
Persia, until his unceasing efforts, backed by the 
friendship of the Iron Duke, proce: lim, in 
1827, the Government of Bon bay. On his voy 
outwards he wrote, from family papers furnished 
him by his friend Lord Powys, his life of 
great Lord Clive—a poor book, chiefly valuabk 
as having furnished a text for | : 
brated essay; and the literary world was long and 
vainly begniled with the announcement that t 
late Mr. Lockhart was to give us 
biography of the conqueror of Bengal. 
Malcolm, now a knight, find the Government of 
Bombay a bed of roses. He was compelled 
the Home Government to retrench, and retrenchi- 
ment brought him ae with the Ser 
vices in his Presideney. He was inv 
his great predecessor, Warren Hastings, in 
disputes with the judicial authorities of Bombay, 
—disputes which paralysed his reforming ener: 
and nipped in the bud his grand schemes of 
provement. Yet he encouraged mis: 
opened roads, promoted pl ans for th¢ oculture of 
raw materials, and “put down” infantici 

he could. <A gigantic “ minute” 
his resignation of his office, when he had reached 
the age of 60. 

He had gone out to India (says Mr. Kave), asa 
eadet of infantry, at the age of thirteen, with no better 
prospect of promotion than lies before any other 
seantily-educated boy, who leaves his paternal home- 
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companied 
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stead to make his way as best he can for himself 


chief object of 


| amidst thousands of competitors on a vast theatre of | the possibility of an un 


| ing attained, if not its highest place, 


| meeting it 





action; and he left the country of his adoption, hav- 
the highest ever 
attained by one who set out from the same starting 
point. Ouly one cadet of the Company’s army had 
ever before earned for himself so prominent a position. 
But every vouth who now swears at the India House 
to be faithful to the Company wil! see, in this story of 
Malcolm’s life, what he may live to accomplish. 
There is much in this, though the great prize, 
the Governor-Generalship of India, which Mal- 
colm, no doubt, in secret sighed to attain, was 
denied him. Was it in remembrance of the Duke 
of Wellington’s old advice that Malcolm threw up 
his Governorship of Bombay, when the Reform 
Bill was in the wind ? He retur: igland in 
1831, and into Parliament, as member 
for Launceston, in Cornwall. He success- 
ful in the House of Commons, for the practical 
man was far from being an eloquent one; and, as 
Mr. Kaye significantly observes, “ Malcolm had 
all his life been a Tory.” After the Reform Bill 
he tried to bec member for the Dumfries 
Burghs. but there his perrenne was against 
him. Gradually, the brave old man drooped 
amid the strange exeitements of t he strange time, 
and on the 30th of May, 1833, he died. His 
friends have mourned him; and two 
years after ath, his county-men raised an 
honour, overlooking the 
Langholm, Sir James Graham coming from 
Netherby te speechify on the occasion. Malcolm's 
true monument, probably, is p ted Malwah, 
with its nished tigers, its tranquillised 
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nas ilong wear- 
ing pene sling ts on their arms. 

Accor ording to promise, we recur to Malcolm’s 
erie missi whil we read 
the rec al of its recurred in 
evel 3 Mal urs sian ISS] was 
undertaken in 1800, and the circumstances und 
whi he was sent bear a close analogy to those 
of later x . Then. as now, Afghanistan was 
t} nly practicable gate by which an entrar 


and then, as in 





Hindostan; 
of an attack 


cted in 
from 


were entertained 
f tan on British India or its allies. Sir 
J ulcolm was sent on a mission to the 
Persian Shah, primarily to spy out the land, and 


secondar 
declare 
prince of 


from his 


persuade the ruler of Persia 

Zemaun Shah, the leading 
ianistan, and tl I 
invasion of 


rainst 














real, though not his ostens sue- 
Cé led By " iot mixtur j 
deference and firmness, he made the vain and 
tuchtyv 1 onl with who hy ] 4 ] 
once love and respect hit On his third mis 
sion. ten vears terwards. he found tl iene 
of his first visit fre sh and erateful in tl Persi 
heart But it is the second of his Persian mi 
sions, though completely abortive 


its immediate obj ct, that is for 
most 


the pe 


important and interesting. 

France and 
being enemies, had become friends, then : 
after tl of half a century in 1857! An 
invasion of India by Russie, backed or connived 
on by It was n¢ 


ace of Tilsit, 


s now, 


> lapse 


cessary to 





was dreaded. 


rance, 








secure Persia as the outermost bulwark of Hin- 

dostan, and Persia was half Russian, half French 
The French (says Mr. Kay had established 

i i embassy at Teheran, which Lord 


Minto described as the 


an 1 now 


advanced guar f 
Malcolm was to be sent 











anner, with the portfolio of the diplomatis 
ug the muzzles of our British guns. 

The muzzles, indeed, were scarcely mask 
Malcolm was to command in xpediti 
to tl ls Gulf, which, like tl ( 
185 is to s the island of Karrak and 
menace Bushir« ‘rom a misunderstanding wit 
the Home Government, by whom Sir Harf 
Jones had been sent as envoy to Teheran, M 
colm’s exp lition came to nothing. But it has 
yielded us some valuable observation 


nen 


1, which are 





specially appl 
We shall give 
from his diaries and correspon 
ject, which “ resum« 
important of the 
first is from a letter to 


sent moment. two brief 


ence on 






’ asthe French say, 


points at present mo 
the Duke of 
dangers to j 
and on the 
ourselves in the Per- 
supposed to be 





India 


necessity for 


1808, 


written in 
by way of Afs 


on the 
lanistan, 





by establishing 
sian Gulf—one of 
contemplated by the expedition which sailed 
few weeks ago from Bombay. 


the objects 


The most serious alarm which my mind admits, is ! 


town of 








4 in the pleasures of ease and 


an Franec 
and Russia, connected with a scheme for the latter 
either aiding or acting as a principal in an attack 
upon our eastern possessions. This, though very un- 
likely, is not impossible. Buonaparte can offer great 
temptations to Russiz and he is of a character 
likely to make any sacrifices and every effort 


rst unding r betwee 











to ob- 








tain so vast an object. The attempts of France 
against us in India must be full of hazard, unless 
they are gradual [he distance of the march, t 
little depen lence j ca be pl ced 

tants of the count ugh wl h 

pass, and their of resources (] 

provisions) are bstaeles. But the empire 
of Russia is up to the point, and she is in possession 
of territory within five hundred miles of the Tigris 
where it is navigable, and bordering upen the nortl 
western parts of the kingdom of Persia. If sucl 
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vhich must yy all ites in tha urter, 
i fore we can xpect to esta lish ny reia Ww 
them that will be really beneficial t ir interest 
The western side of India must be strength- 













































ened,” which means, now the Punjaub is annexed, 
a chain of powerful fortresses to be built along 
our north-western frontier—is a ret k worthy 
the attention of the economists who grudge th 
expense of the Persian « ee n. But the most 
striking passage which we he to quote is tl 
following, from Malcolm’s di written off tl 
very Island of Karrak, which the new Persi 
expedition has been dir cted to seize, and w 
perhaps, England may be destined to retain: 

H. M. § I ! th July.- 
mor I < templat 1 ther | ¢ 
fied it might | I t t 
settlements in Asia- rated within a fe 

f Bushi Bund | Bussorah, G ] 
re ( .tift It wou if u r a just anc rf 
government, be the common reso f the mere 
of Turkey, Arabia, and sia; and though too sma 

nly twelve square miles) to support a number of 
inhabitants, it would, when it became an emporium 
commerce, becot granary al 1d i 
unknown. The » af thin to 

i ‘ ¢ tw l 8 
1 has tection f t i 
zulf under « 8 th-ea 
| fhev can shift t t tt 
) ¢ I could n ! 
g it far from impr 
I mignt t f 
I 1 this « at tot 
: f 
f 
in t is | I saw t 

t desolat 1 inha 

i ] : . 
me M in i ire n 
il there < e 1 I ni eg the imag 
nation in tl I ny l e which ha 
its foundati it ve most virtr a ius I 

nbiti which I s 
blish—not to inv es I but to giver —I 
to attack, but t f stea S} M 
evils of war, wis! to « 1 bulw ste 
its ravages 

This was written in 1808; but it remai 
pregnant and interesting in 1857 

HISTOR‘ 
W. Rogertsoxn, D.D. With 1 
Emperor’s Life after his A . By 

W. H. Prescotr. 2 vols. J] R 

ledge. 

Rog RTSON substantially « es his Lif 
Charles V. th ition of the monar 
six or s¢ pag 8 ] ng aevoted t I 
to | I ‘ A CSC ( I il 

ecura es 

P R wrote. doc nt 
con to light wh exh t} st ¢ 
dinary pictu of this Emperc in his 1 
His corr spondence and household papers ! 
been found in the archives of Linarias. Fi 
these we learn that the abdication 
ists have made the subject of so y s 
poets have sung, and preachers have prea 
was not the magnificent self-denial it w 
supposed, but rather a at from the cares 
business, that he might more freely indu 





ind good living. In- 


stead of an anchorite we find a voluptuary; in- 
stead of a devotee a del auchee. 
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Mr. Prescott, the historian of Mexico and 
Peru, has added to the History of Robertson a 
narrative of the Emperor's retirement, abstracted 
from the documents of Linarias, forming by far 
the most interesting portion of these two hand- 
some volumes, 

The reciuse, in fact, was devoting himself to 
eating and drinking. He stuffed himself with 
potted capon before he rose in the morning ; he 
devoured half a dozen dishes at a midday dinner; 
he feasted on anchovies or sardines or other 
savoury viands in the evening. He drank a 
quart of iced beer for breakfast; he swallowed a 
whole quart of Rhine wine at a draught two or 
three times in the course of the day. The 
country round was scoured for delicacies; and 
any person who desired to pay court to him did 
so with presents of game and sweetmeats. He 
doted on eel-pasty. His daughters sent him 
rich tarts, which he devoured. Soles, lampreys, 
and flounders were dispatched in quantities from 
Seville and Portugal. His olives were supplied 
by a particular trader at Perejoz. Sausages 
were procured by the Secretary of State from 
Torderillas. Nor was his belly the only god of 
his idolatry. His body was bloated; his limbs 
were swollen with gout—the penalty of his gor- 
mandising. Nevertheless he adorned it in the 
most extravagant fashion. He had no less than 
sixteen robes of silk, lined with eider down or 
ermine. The richest carpets covered his floors ; 
the most superb furniture lined his walls; trin- 
kets and curiosities, as well as true gems of art, 
abounded in his rooms; while his books were 
limited to a few devotional volumes. 

The only intellectual taste in which he indulged 
was a love for mechanics: he had a passion for 
clocks and watches, of which a great multitude 
were collected ; and he even amused himself with 
the construction of mechanical figures, that ex- 
hibited no small ingenuity. 

Combined with this self-indulgence was a great 
profession of piety. He sung in the choir at the 
chapel, did penance with the whip till his back 
bled, listened, or appeared to listen, to long ser- 
mons, and, to crown this mockery of religion, he 
performed his own obsequies, rehearsed his fune- 
ral with all the scenery, dresses, decorations, and 
properties, even to the mass and the burial. 

Whether it was mere eccentricity or actual 
madness, the story of this great Emperor in his 
retirement, after an unforced abdication, is full 
of instruction as well as of interest. It is a psy- 
chological curiosity, and, if the philosophy of 
mind were properly pursued by collecting facts 
and reasoning from them, as is done with all 
other sciences, instead of reasoning from con- 
sciousness alone, few memoirs would throw more 
light upon the physiology of the mind than these 
of Charles V. 


RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HAvtnc already, oftener than once, expressed our- 
selves in favour of a revision of our authorised ver- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures, we are not now going 
to recur to the subject further than by stating that 
we see nothing in Dr. Cumming’s new publication to 
induce us to alter our opinion in the matter. Dr. 
Cumming’s publication is entitled, Bible Revision and 
Translation: an argument for holding fast what we 
have. By the Rev. Jouy Cummine, D.D. (London: 
Hall, Virtue, and Co.)—-This pamphlet is for the 
most part merely a rifaccimento of Dr. Cumming’s 
letters to the Times in August last—a performance ec: 
which he is so proud that he has here reprinted the 
said letters in an appendix. To our minds, both 
pamphlet and letters contain no solid arguments 
against the proposed revision. He wishes, for 
instance, to make a great point out of those dis- 
puted passages with reference to which the opinions 
of the learned appear to be equally divided, and asks, 
How can we expect anything like unanimity in any 
body of men chosen to carry out the revision? But 
to this it may be replied that all such passages may 
be safely left intact. For the rest, we are bold to 
affirm that the advocates of revision generally are 
quite as much attached as Dr. Cumming can possibly 
be to our old version, and have quite as much vene- 
ration for the virtues and learning of the old trans- 
lators—seasoned, however, with so much discretion 
as to prevent them from indorsing Dr. Cumming’s 
dictum, ‘that the fifty-four translators of 1611, seven 
of whom either died or declined, were the most 
accomplished scholars in Greek and Hebrew that 
ever lived.” Dr. Cumming, however, himself admits 
“that a revision and correction of proved defects is 
alike dutiful and desirable,” but that the time for it 
is not yet come. Might not the same have been 





said (and doubtless it was said) with respect to the 


A Letter to the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford on the Present State of Theology in 
the Universities and the Church of England, and on 
the Causes of existing Scepticism and Infidelity. By 
Ciericus (Oxford: Hammans).—The author of this 
work furnishes us with a learned and able review of 
the different theological questions now agitating the 
Church of England. His conclusions with respect to 
them are rather hopeful than desponding. Admitting 
the doctrine of progress in theology, which he shows 
is supported by the testimony of our most enlightened 
and orthodox divines, he proceeds to show that the 
grave errors into which so many have recently fallen 
spring from the neglect of what is called analogy or 
correspondence in the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
“* This at once accounts,” he says, “for the meagre- 
ness of modern theology—for the predominance of 
the human element in all theories of Divine inspira- 
tion—for the introduction of rhetorical figure into the 
interpretation of Scripture—for the strenuous advo- 
cacy of the merely literal and historical sense—for 
whole prophetical books being set aside as among the 
secret things which God has not yet revealed—and 
for so many parts of the Word of God being now 
considered obsolete. It explains to us the origin of 
so much mystery in Christian doctrine, and, at the 
same time, of so much plainness; as also the cause of 
obscure, confused, and uncertain ideas. It exhibits 
to us the real nature and quality of modern faith; 
and enables us to see why it is that so much is 
required on the one hand; or, on the other, why so 
little, it being supplanted by knowledge. It reveals 
to us the reason why so little is understood of the 
origin and nature of sacrificial worship--why the 
Church is at once so quiet and so disturbed—and why 
so many in this day, being warned off from the 
highest side of analogy, and not contented only 
with the lowest, having nothing else to choose, ac- 
cordingly choose nothing.” From what has been 
stated the reader will not be surprised to Jearn that 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg are largely 
quoted, and always with great respect, in the present 
treatise. 

We have also much laudation pf Swedenborg, 
although from a different point of view, in The 
Church of Christ not an Ecclesiasticism. By Henry 
James. Second edition. (London: White).—Mr. 
James strongly objects to any sect identifying itself 
with the ‘‘ New Jerusalem,” or Church of the Apoca- 
lypse, and endeavours to show that the great Sweden- 
borg was the least sectarian and most tolerant man 
that ever lived. ‘ The truths of the new heaven,” he 
says, ‘are internal and universal truths, as intelli- 
gible and acceptable to the Turk as to the English- 
man; they are rational truths, as applicable, there- 
fore, to the conscience of the MHottentot and 
Laplander as to the Frenchman or American. 
Accordingly, the new heavens, as Swedenborg reports 
them, are made up of Gentiles and Christians alike; 
and hence mere ecclesiastical Christianity, Chris- 
tianity which stands in orthodox ritual observances, 
has utterly lost all celestial vitality.” 

Sermons preached in the English Protestant Church, 
Hamburg. By CHarues FREDERICK WEIDEMANN, 
M.A., Chaplain tv the British Residents. (Hamburg: 
Meissner).—These sermons contain a valuable testi- 
mony to the zeal and affection with which the 
preacher discharges his functions among our fellow- 
countrymen in Hamburg. They have been carefully 


prepared for the press, and are very elegantly printed. 








revision of 1611? 





The Depression of the Clergy the Danger of the 
Church: a Sermon preached in St. Peter's Church, 
Peterhead, in connection with the Congregational Vote 
of Sympathy in a Diocesan Effort for Ameliorating the 
Condition of the Clergy. By the Incumbent. (Peter- 
head: Taylor).—From this sermon we are sorry to 
perceive that the temporal condition of the Scotch 


Episcopalian Clergy is such as to require considerable | 


amelioration. In worldly prosperity the Episcopalian 
Church in Scotland comes far short of the Kirk, or 
even Free Kirk; and the preacher very properly 
claims on behalf of his brethren such a_ tem- 
poral provision as will enable them to devote 
all their energy and attention to the preaching 
of the Gospel. Dr. Guthrie, of the Free Church, 
whom the preacher quotes, has spoken to the 
same effect :—'' Although the ministers of Christ have 
no claim, and make none, to the affluence of Dives, 
to be clothed with purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day ; it is implied that they have 
a competent provision, and be placed in pecuniary 
circumstances suitable to the position they hold in 
society; that thus they may exercise the hospitality 
enjoined on them, maintain a decent and respectable 
appearance, and live free from the dread, the dis- 
tractions, and the disgrace of debt.” In an appendix 
to this sermon the writer comments severely upon a 
letter recently inserted in the 7imes, under the si,zna- 
ture of ‘A Traveller in Scotland.” The letter, which 
is understood to have been written by Dr. Cumming, 
stigmatised the Scottish Episcopalian clergy with 
being ‘imperfectly educated,” with retaining a com- 
munion office which is a “thoroughly Romish docu- 
ment,” and with having made their Church a “ half- 
way house” to Rome. Our author denies these 
charges in toto—showing that of the 150 clergymen 
120 have received a regular university education ; 
that the office complained of is not used in three- 


laity are as much opposed to the errors of the Church 
of Rome as their brethren of the Church of England. 
In conclusion, he advises Dr. Cumming, when he 
next writes to the Times upon ecclesiastical matters, 
to be a little more impartial in his strictures; not to 
overlook the abuses existing in the English Church, 
nor the ‘symbols of those who have repudiated the 
episcopal constitution,” nor the ‘“ apocalyptic 
quackery” by which a certain preacher contrives to 
eke out his income. : 

The question of Sabbath observance is treated of in 
a bulky volume, entitled Sunday, the Rest of Labour. 
By A Curist1An (London: Newby).—The nature of 
this work may be gathered from some of its conclu- 
sions, which are as follows ;—‘* That a day of rest is 
a part of the Divine constitution of the economy of 
human life.” ‘“ That the physical benefit, the recrea- 
tion of the energies of the man of toil, was the imme- 
diate and direct object of the appointment of the rest 
of the seventh day, and of its reappointment in the 
Hebrew economy.” “That a Sunday rest from 
labour was a part of the heathen economy of Britain, 
and a remnant of the original rest of the seventh 
day.” “That every man is at perfect liberty to spend 
th. rest according to the convictions of his own mind, 
subject to such restrictions as control his activity on 
every other day.” ‘That the observance of the 
Lord's day as a day of worship is wholly and entirely 
an invention of the Church for her own purposes,” 
“That the sacred character of the Lord’s day is in 
every respect, and to all intents and purposes, an in- 
vention of the British Reformed Churches,” &c. Such 
being the author's views, it is evident that the dedica- 
tion of the work to the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
altogether without that prelate’s sanction. 

Such of our readers as are interested in the history 
of the Moravian brethren will derive considerable 
information from the Memoirs of James Hutton ; com- 
prising the annals of his life, and connection with the 
United Brethren. By Dante. Bennam. (London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—James Hutton (born 
1715, died 1795) was one of the most active members 
of the Moravian Brotherhood. Tis biography, how- 
ever, as here presented to us, is, we must confess, 
rather tiresome, and might have been advantageously 
condensed into about one quarter of the space it 
occupies. 

The Author of ‘Memorials of Theophilus Trinal” 
has penned another delightful volume, entitled 
Lectures in Aid of Self-Improvement, adilressed to 
young men and others. By Tuomas T. Lyncn. 
Second Edition. (London: Longmans.)—These lec- 
tures are entitled respectively—‘‘ On Self-improve- 
ment and the motives to it;” ‘‘On Religion as a 
Study ;” ‘On Books and on reading them;” “On 
Conversation and Discussion;” ‘On Manners and 
Social Respectability ;” ‘‘ On Circumstance and Cha- 
racter.” Dr. Campbell, of the Christian Witness, and 
those other gentlemen who were so lynx-eyed as to 
discover heresy (where none existed) in Mr. Lynch's 
little volume of sacred poetry called ‘‘ The Rivulet,” 
may possibly object to this little volume also. For 
ourselves, however, who have no odium theologicum to 
gratify, we take leave to recommend it as an earnest 
and thoughtful work, elegantly written, and well cal- 
culated to advance the religious, moral, and intel- 
lectual culture of the age. 

For the following publications it will be sufficient 
barely to mention their titles—Jesus Revealing the 
Heart of God. Reprinted from “ Quiet Hours.” By 
the Rey. Joun Pursrorp. Second Edition. (Edin- 
burgh: Jack.) —This World and the Next: the impos- 
sibility of making the most of’ both. Some reply to Mr. 
Binney’s lecture, entitled “‘ Is it possible to make the best 
of both worlds.” (London: Yapp.)—TZhe Great Law 
of the Human Mind, and the Heavens and the Earth. 
(London: Printed for the Author by Savill and 








fourths of the churches; and that both clergy and 





Edwards.)—The last-mentioned is accompanied by 
an advertisement as follows:—‘“ This work begins the 
Millennium. The great law of the Creator, that 
binds mankind together as members of one body, and 
the Sciences, are made plain, and the metals trans- 
muted, artificial riches destroyed!” &e. 





EDUCATION. 

The Office and Work of Universities. By Joux 
Henry Newman, D.D. London: Longmans. 
1856. 

Tue age of sectarian education is passing away. 

Oxford even has been thrown open to all, and 

funds are at this moment being subscribed 

towards the erection of a Dissenter’s College in 
the very stronghold of Episcopalian exclusive- 
ness. Ata Congregation held during last term, 
the University of Cambridge dispensed, for the 
first time, with the test of membership of the 

Church of England; and a batch of grey-haired 

undergraduates proceeded to avail themselves of 

that hard-won privilege, for which some of them 
had been continuously battling in Parliament 
for a quarter of a century. 

In Ireland this principle—so tardily conceded 
in England—has had a longer and a most suc- 
cessful trial. A large proportion, we believe, of 
the more distinguished students of Trinity Col- 
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lege, Dublin, as well as of the newly-constituted 
Queen’s Colleges, are either Roman Catholics, or 
belong to some sect of Protestant Dissenters. 

The present time, then, would seem most in- 
opportune for a movement in the contrary direc- 
tion; and we have grounds for believing that the 
new Catholic Irish University, in spite of the 
magnificence of its scheme, the eminence of its 
professorial staff, and the munificence of its sup- | 
porters, is not unlikely to prove a failure; and 
this too from the very cause—its sectarian cha- 
racter—which at first was supposed to be its 
greatest element of strength. 

Its newly -appointed rector, Dr. Newman, has 
from time to time contributed anonymously to the 
Trish University Gazette, the organ of the new insti- 
tution, a series of papers on the general aim and 
scope of university education, its history, and its 
prospects. The volume now before us is a re- 
publication of these papers. Their style is col- 
loquial and discursive, and, compared with Dr. 
Newman’s previous writings, it might be objected 
that these letters are somewhat rambling, and 
apparently even purposeless. Much of this, 
however, must be laid to the score of the original 
necessities of newspaper publication ; and the 
volume, if re-written, would probably have lost 
much of the freshness and pictorial power which 
now distinguishes it. 

Dr. Newman commences by investigating the 
physical conditions appropriate to the site of a 
University. With an eloquent pen he sketches 
the natural features of Athens, the bright and 
beautiful: 

A sort of ideal land; where all archetypes of the 
great and the fair were found in substantial being, 
and all departments of truth explored and all diversi- 
ties of intellectual power exhibited ; where taste and 
philosophy were majestically enthroned as in a royal 
court; where there was no sovereignty but that of | 
mind, and no nobility but that of genius; where pro- 
fessors were rulers, and princes did homage. 

He describes the noble porticoes, the groves, 
the walks and fountains, the elasticity and clear- 
ness of the air, the near mountain barriers, the 
rocky shore, and the ceaseless murmur of the 
blue Agean. From Athens he passes on to 
medixval Paris, at the period of her scholastic 
supremacy, when the University claimed as her 
domain the entire southern bank of the river; 
and when fair meadows and shady walks occupied 
the site of those close and dingy streets now 
leading to the Luxembourg. Then he touches on 
the pleasant groves which surround Louvain, and 
the elms and oaks which environ the Gothie 
spires of Oxford. Lastly, he comes to Dublin, 
“close upon the highway of the seas” the 
capital of 

A people which has had a long night and will have 
an inevitable day. I am turning my eyes towards a 
hundred years to come, and I dimly see the island I 
am gazing on, become the road of passage and union | 
between two hemispheres, and the centre of the | 
world. [I see its inhabitants rival Belgium in 
populousness, France in vigour, and Spain in enthu- 
slam. .... The capital of that prosperous and 
hopefal land is situate in a beautiful bay, and near a 
romantic region ; and in it I see a flourishing Univer- 
sity, whither, as to a sacred soil, the home of their 
fathers, and the fountain-head of their Christianity, 
students are flocking from East, West, and South, 
from America and Australia and India, from Egypt 
and Asia Minor, with the ease and rapidity of a loco- 
motion not yet discovered, and last, though not least, 
from England—all speaking one tongue, all owning 
one faith, all eager for one large true wisdom; and 
thence, when their stay is over, going back again to 
carry peace to men of good will over all the earth. 

Having thus, with somewhat more than 
Hibernian enthusiam, fixed upon Dublin as the 
omphalos of the globe, as, par excellence, the site of 
the world’s University, Dr. Newman produces a | 
striking series of pictures of University life as it 
kas existed in all times, and under all conditions 
—social, political, and religious. First of Athens, 
and its motley tribe of students—Cleanthes, Mar- | 
cus Aurelius, Cicero, Horace, St. Gregory, and | 
St. Basil. He describes the academic licence and | 
practical joking of the students, the “town and 
gown rows” of the fourth century, the trials of 
a Freshman, and the miserable makeshifts of the 
penniless scholar. We have pictures of the school 
of Plato, of the magnificence of Herodes Atticus, 
and an estimate of the social and intellectual posi- 
tion of the Sophists to which Mr. Grote would find | 
little to object. Next the scene shifts to Alexan- 
dria, with its splendid collegiate foundations, | 
its priceless literary treasures, its men of letters | 
and of science; then to Rome, with its strict proc- 
torial discipline and its legal studies. Dr. Newman 
hext gives a vivid picture of the desolation conse- 

















| he is attending ; 


quent on the inroads of the barbarians of the 
North, and of the extinction of culture and civili- 
sation. In the sixth and seventh centuries Ire- 
land, he informs us, was almost the sole asylum 
open to the lovers of piety and learning! Pro- 
bably the notions entertained by the Irish as to 
what might constitute perfect quietness and 
security were somewhat more lax than those 
held in other parts of Europe. 

The learned foundations of Charlemagne are 
then discussed, along with the origin and inten- 
tion of the elaborate organisation of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, its nations and their proctors, the 
four faculties, and the original theory of degrees. 

In his eleventh and twelfth chapters Dr. New- 
man digresses somewhat from his subject, in order 
to propound and develope the theory of Pupal 
Detachment, a theory which will explain, he tells 
us, the apparent anomalies of Papal action from 
the earliest times. This theory is so remarkable, 
and, in its application, is so opposed to the ecom- 
monly received notions of Italian history, that 
we must leave Dr. Newman to state it in his own 
words: 

Detachment is a rare and high Christian virtue. To 





be detached is to be loosened from every tie which | 
binds the soul to the earth, to be dependent on nothing | 


sublunary, to lean on nothing temporal; it is to care 
simply nothing what other men choose to think or 
say of us, or do to us; to go about our own work, 
because it is our duty, as soldiers go to battle, without 
acare for the consequences; to account credit, honour, 
name, easy circumstances, comfort, human affections, 
just nothing at all, when any religious obligation in- 
volves the sacrifice of them. . . . . Now this 
‘detachment ” is one of the special ecclesiastical vir- 
tues of the Popes. They are of all men most exposed 
to the temptation of secular connexions ; and, as his- 
tory tells us, they have been of all men least subject 
i 
from every thing save the deposit of faith, the tradi- 
tion of the Apostles, and the vital principles of the 
divine polity. He will be detached from 
pomp and etiquette, secular rank, secular learning, 
schools and libraries, Basilicas and Gothic cathedrals, 
old ways, old alliances, and old friends: pp.(196—200). 
. . . + I find this gift exercises itself in an abso- 
lute independence of secular politics, and a detach- 
ment from every earthly and temporal advantage: 
(p. 222.) 

Considering then the unerring results of this 
papal virtue, and considering also “what an 
independence in policy and vigour in action” (!) have 
characterised the present Pope, Dr. Newman is 
confident that the new University now established 


| by a Papal bull will triumphantly succeed. 


institutions that have escaped. Even the legis- 
lation of the last year or two has meddled only 
with University abuses, and the College interests 
have as yet proved stronger than the omnipotence 
of Parliament. 

There is no political power in England like a 
college in the Universities; it is not a mere local 
body, as a corporation or London company; it has 
allies in every part of the country. When the mind 
is most impressible, when the affections are warmest, 
when associations are made for life, when the 
character is most ingenuous and the sentiment of 
reverence is most powerful, the future landowner, 
or statesman, or lawyer, or clergyman, comes up to a 
college in the Universities. There he forms friend- 
ships, there he spends his happiest days; and what- 
ever is his career there, brilliant or obscure, virtuous 
or vicious, in after years, when he looks back on the 
past, he finds himself bound by ties of gratitude and 
regret to the memories of his college life. He has 
unconsciously imbibed to the full the beauty and the 
music of the locale. . . . When he hears that a 
blow is levelled at the Colleges a chord is struck within 
him, more thrilling than any other; he burns with 
esprit de corps and generous indignation; and he is 
driven up to the scene of his early education, under the 
keenness of his feelings to vote, to sign, to protest, to 
do just what he is toldto do. . rhus, wherever 
you look, to the north or south of England, to the 
east or west, you find the interest of the Colleges 
dominant; they extend their roots all over the 


| country, and can scarcely be overturned, certainly 


A great pontiff must be detached | 


not suddenly overturned, without a revolution: (p.352), 





The Genealogical Text-Book of British History. By 
Witiiam Harpcast.e, Professor of Mathematics 
and Languages. Fourth Edition. London: Relfe. 

Tue biography of English kings is by no means 

equivalent to a history of England, and royal 

genealogies form but a meagre preliminary chapter 
to royal biographies. This being premised, we may 
state that Mr. Hardcastle, steering clear of historical 
matter, has giver a clear and concise account of the 
ancestries and cousinships of British sovereigns; and 
the pupils’ knowledge of these somewhat complicated 
affinities is then tested by some six hundred searching 
questions and cross-questions. To the fourth edition 
of this book is now first added an appendix, 
equal in bulk to the original work, and in which 
an account is given of the various European 
dynasties, together with a summary o7 the leading 
events of Continental history. This appendix is, we 
are sorry to say, very carelessly compiled—indeed, we 
have hardly been able to find a single page not dis- 
figured by some blunder or inaccuracy. Thus we are 
told that the third crusade, that led by Richard I., 
“took place during the reign of Henry II.;” that 


| “the object of the fourth crusade was the destruction 


It is difficult to criticise historical reasoning | 


such as this. We suppose that what we have been 
accustomed to consider as the political profligacy 
of Clement VII., the debauchery, cruelty, and 
avarice of Alexander VI., the licentiousness of 
Benedict IX., the  bellicose  self-seeking of 
Julius II., the learned leisure, and architectural 
magnificence of Leo X., and the shuffling irresolu- 
tion of Pius IX., would all prove to be notable and 


| conspicuous illustrations of this high and holy 


special Papal virtue of detachment. If the pre- 


of the Greck empire ;” and that it was the fifth cru- 
sade that was headed by St. Louis. Among other 
novel historical facts, we learn that “ during the reign 
of Henry VI., the imperial throne of Germany was 
made hereditary in the house of Austria;” and that 
the Thirty Years’ War arose from the election of the 
Elector Palatine Frederick. as Emperor. We may 
also inform Mr. Hardeastle that Jersey was not ceded 


| to England by the Dutch at the Peace of Breda; that 


lections from the chair of history in the new! 
University are to be after this fashion, it is | 


indeed high time for the Catholic youth to be 
withdrawn from the erroneous instruction which 
elsewhere they would encounter. 


Dr. Newman concludes his work by ably | 


summing up the controversy as to the rival ad- 
vantages of the Tutorial or College system, as 
pursued at Oxford and Cambridge, and the Pro- 
fessorial or University method, which prevails in 
Scotland and on the Continent. The balance of 
advantages lies, no doubt, in a judicious combi- 
nation of the two systems. The College system 
is eminently conservative in its tendencies, and a 
powerful instrument of moral influence. The 


Professorial system, on the other hand, contains | : } tno! 
| having been consulted form the French, and those of 


valuable elements of progress: it fosters enthu- 
siasm and intellectual ardour ; but the progress 


the Collegiate system: 


the Emperor Ferdinand did not abdicate in favour of 
Francis Joseph in the year 1835; and that Louis 
Philippe was neither deposed, nor compelled to tuke 
refuze in England. We have selected these instances 
from among a number which we had marked; but 
they will suffice to show the culpable carelessness 
of the compilation. 


4 Practical Dictionary of the French and English 
Leon ContTanseAu. London: 
1857. 


Languages. By 

Longmans and Co. 
Tue position which M. Contanseau holds as Pro-~ 
fessor of French Laneuage at the East India Com- 
pany’s College at Addiscombe, gives a cachet to his 
work which entitles it to our respectful attention ; 
and this feeling is considerably increased after the 
examination which we have made into its merits. It 
is the result of seven years spent in hard labour, and 


| is based upon the best authorities—the Dictionnaire 


It is not easy for a young man to determine for | 
himself whether he has mastered what he has been | 
taught; a careful catechetical training, and a jealous | 
scrutiny into his power of expressing himself, and of | 


turning his knowledge to account, will be necessary, | 


if he is really to profit from the able Professors whom 
and all this he will gain from the 
College Tutor: (p. 286). 

Dr. Newman esteems the Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge as the most immoveable and most 
conservative institutions in the empire. “It was 
against the wall of Magdalen College that 
James II. ran his head.” 
of the past thirty years, the Colleges are the only 






Among all the reforms | 


' 


de l'Académie and those of Boiste, Bescherelle &e., 


Johnson, Webster, and Richardson, &e. form the 


is - | English. 
made, though more rapid, is not so solid as ander | in 


The dictionary of M. Contanseau claims to have 
the new words in use, both in the French and the 
English languages. Thus we find such words as 
revolver, stereoscope, and potichomante, which have 
been added within the last few years. Compound 
words, which cannot be translated literally, are also 
inserted. Thus stock-broker—agent de change, &c. 
The different meanings of each word are carefully 
given; and it is hoped that this will prevent the 

2 at. 


translation of “ that young lady is the richest match 


in the town” into such nonsense as “ cette jeune demoi- 
selle est la plus riche ALLUMETTE de /a ville ;” or, “in 
a desperate case,” ‘dans un Erut désespéré.” There 


are many other advantages in this dictionary, which 
five minutes’ examination of it will better demon- 
strate to the teacher than a volume of dissertation— 
not the least important of these is the clear and 
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for the school-room, it must supersede the 
1onoured compilation of Levizac. 


By Epwarp QuIn, 





o the political changes of each 


yeated just so much of the earth’s surface as was 
wn at the period intended to be re presented. 
ingenious eontrivance the student is enabled to 
trace epoch by epoch the progress of discovery, which 


is thus impressed upon the memory much more clearly 


picture exhibits the space that re- 
so that if the reader desires to 
know what portion of the earth was discovered at 
the map will show it to him at a 
The last of the series gives the map of the 
It should be in every 
table of every reader of 


mained unexplored ; 
any period desired, 


world at the Peace of Paris. 
school-room and on the 


Atlas is a work on a very large scale, 
complete and to give the very 
is as cheap as it is handsome, 
ich part containing three t 
and exquisitely engraved. 

hold At ww and its price enabl 


intended to be very 


+s every housekeeper to 





VOYAGES A? ND T 


as well as several Pieces of Music for the Flute. 


: Mountains and Western 
Narrative of Pe rilous 
mont’s Last Expe dition. 
Artist to the Expedition. 
Sampson Low and 


l or, What Fanny Hunter saw 
and heard in Kansas and Missouri. N : 


Sampson Low and Co 
; inf oN of his 


+, Shaw’s reputation, that 
in the composition of 


than we have been able to discover in the volume 
Ve had not read through 
the first chapter before it was but too evident 
us one of those authors of 
whatever pleasure they J 
taken in their own adventures and travels, cer- 
tainly have not the art of arcing any gratifica- 
i i i g, | the steamer:— | nately, on one or two occasions, not to feel at all. 
involved, and ill aenate Been scutonent Suiiha de- 1 


now lying before us. 


that we had before 


almost eve ry chapter of the 
description of his 


to the New bukser: 





lishme n, most of th em ni naturalis edi in the Sti eect any 
ls as if they were te aking 
%, te stead of masticating it, 
ae to divi je their portion into two hemis forse 
both of which made a a apie descent down the shaft 
(alias cesophagus), 
especial management , 
would require to be well and strongly concentrated, in | 
order to carry effectually into execution the solution | 
of oe large mite of roast beef and divers other eat- 
» such a degree that, 
had the anim: de A douse d of life, 
concluded they were getting stuff d for some museum. 
Is a description like 
humorous or witty ? 
though not very i 
appears merely excessively nasty. 


reunited under the 


We presume it is ; 
we confess to us it 


beneath a very thick coating of dirt: 
there are no bright | 
gleams. to reward us, ma no precious jewels lie 
the dirt he gives 
more offensive is the way in which Dr. Shaw, in 
the very same sentence, mixes up names, 





| and thoughts the most sacred with ideas the very | he was affeeted let him tell in his own eloquent 
opposite. Take the following reflection (p. 48) | language: 

|} as an instance: All the other seats were completely crammed ex- 
When the traveller steps into these scenes and | cept our own; and being alone with one of the most 

recognises the bear, wolf, lynx, racoon, deer, squirrel, elegant spe cimens of fair women, I felt not a little 

and a host of others of the animal kingdom, he will | proud of the position 1 held; and a plague seize on 

then discern the wisdom of Providence, and feel the | that stringent etiquette which places a barrier between 


full force of the poet when he exclaimed : a grateful heart and a beautiful woman! (p.133.) 
Tis nought to me; What was the name of the churcli, the style of 
Since God is ever present. ever felt its architecture, the nature of the sermon, or the 





In the void waste as in the city ft 

And where He vital breathes the 
Shooting here is pretty good. In this locality I did 
not meet with any woodcocks. 


power of the preacher, we have not a syllable 
told us. Dr. Shaw’s “very elegantly attired 
lady” seems to have concentrated all his de- 
votional feelings upon herself. The Doctor 
We observe, too, that the Doctor is remarkably | shows himself an ardent admirer of the sex on 
fond of fine words; and, if one of five or six syl- | eyery possible occasion. A little further on, in 
| lables can be found that will express the same | chapter IX., we find him stopping at Richmond, 
meaning that a shorter word possesses, he never | where while the train stopped he observed two 
fails to choose the former. He does not meet a | remarkably fine girls gracefully walking over the 
man, but always “an individual;” and so special | })j}|, displaying the most perfect figures he thinks 
a favourite is this same “ individual” with him, | he ever beheld, which instantly brought to his 
that the word occurs wherever it can be dragged | recollection the good old-fashioned song of 
in, even two and three times in the same sentence. | « Gweet lass of Richmond-hill !” 
Again, though Dr. Shaw is good enough to inform I regretted very much having passed so rapidly 
his unlearned readers that “epistazis” means (says our author) through this town, so rich in female 
“ bleeding from the nose,” yet to give an account beauty, if | may judge from seeing only two speci- 
of the Indian method of stopping bleeding from | mens. What so charming to the traveller wending 
| the nose would have been far too simple a thing | his way through woods and swamps as to gratify the 
for him; so we are informed of the Indian prac. | eye with the sight of a living Venus! (p. 198.) 
tice of “arresting hemorrhage” in a bad case of We have a very full account given us in the 
“epistaxis.” We should pity Dr. Shaw if, by any | Doetor’s peculiar style of the St. Charles Hotel, 
chance he should get into a witness-box before | at New Orleans. The sight of the guests hasten- 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, and talk of his services in | ing to the dinner suggests a comparison which 





e must be joy. 





a case of “ epistazis.” no one but a man of Dr. Shaw’s originality 
If the reader wishes for a little more of Dr. | could have imagined. 

Shaw’s jocularity, let him read the account given Such is the eager and hasty rush to the dining- 

of a repast on board the steamer, at p. 100: | table, and the numbers so vast, that vou might sup- 


Pope at least, as well as many other writers, never | pose the richest man in the town had died and be- 
came to the pith of the matter—viz. that the intel- | queathed something to each citizen, with every man 
lectual faculties are strongly developed in proportion | on the tiptoe, half phrenzy (sic) with excitement to 
as the feet, the legs, arms, as well as the trunk of the | know who the lucky man might be to take possession 
body of an individual, are forcibly squeezed. I think | of the mansion and estate of the good departed 
there can be no doubt of the existence of intelligent | (p- 29.) 

» | legs, arms, hands, and even heels, or how could philo- Chapter XI. Dr. Shaw devotes to the question 
sophers have ever made use of the expression of a man | of education ; and amore weary tissue of truisms 
of parts, without having a direct allusion to those | and platitudes we never .read than the Doctor's 
very valuable, although very inferior, members of the | own reflections. It is only fair, however, to add 

| British constitution? Deep and intelligent parts, | that he quotes largely from other writers, whose 

| Such as the foot our tall lecturer, previously de- | conclusions and statistical results are of great 
scribed, possessed—being unusually large, with a shoe ’ s 

| big enough for afoot to promenade in it, with an value ; and that many a good laugh will be en- 
enormous heel for a companion—must have possessed joyed by the patient reader at the outré nature of 
a high amount of intelligence, and, like a sound | our learned author’s similes and comparisons, 
argument, must have carried great weight with them | Here is one: 
wherever they went, especially if it happen to be upon A good teacher ought to be capable of taking the 
the tender foot of some gouty individual. Admitting, | same view of the mental faculties as a skilled butcher 
then, that intellect diffuses itself through the indi- | does that of an ox, who by merely touching it upon its 

| vidual like electricity, it must be clearly demonstrated | hinder parts, flank, and chest, is capable of calcu- 
that, if aman is so placed as to be squeezed from his | Jating its weight :” (p. 251.) 
feet to his neck, an extraordinary and sudden intel- A great portion of Dr. Shaw’s book is filled 
lectual inflation of his head must be the result. | with long extracts of speeches reported in the 

We have not space enough to quote the whole | American newspapers, from reviews, magazine 
of this precious chapter; but, as we have given | articles, and authors who have written on the 
a specimen of Dr. Shaw’s comic powers, it is but | history of the United States. These serious 
fair that we cite an instance of his serious mood. | topics are enlivened every now and then with 
Let us take his description of the late Daniel | some joke or comic story, the point of which, 
Webster, to whom he was introduced on board | however, we have been obtuse enough unfortu- 


Mr. Webster is what every genius, and what every | For instance, what can be the meaning of this? 
great and good man, I think, ought to be—a magni- The Mayor’s daughter afterwards introduced 
ficent specimen of a man. He possesses a noble | herself to me and said, “I am from Derbyshire, Eng- 

| figure, being tall but not thin; strong, without being | Jand; and such is my attachment to that dear old 
coarse [would, by-the-by, we could say as much for | country. that I would prefer having what Sir Robert 
Dr. Shaw!). with a head at tl e top | whe re else should | Pee] had for his dinner, any day of the week, than 
it be?] of his majestic figure, which clearly pro- pay a visit to Virgil's tomb.” 
ou 3 bi to be or of the noblest ‘ s iis - . . 
nounces bhi = » be one of the n ] mon: rch of his Now surely Dr. Shaw should have given usa 
spec ies, and that without a crown; and his title to a . ° 
mee Pcp ade ; dist far 2 clue to the enjoyment of the humour of this 
nobility consists in its being duly registered in that mn ¢ hould | had 
y w* . » . * . J > . © sy ~ ro @ « “ € 
sphere whose King at Armsclaims for himself besides the | speech. At all events, we should have had some 
title of King of Kings and Lord of Lords. Mr. Web- | information afforded us; and as the Doctor was 
ster’s title did not descend to him from his father, but | kind enough to tell us, as we have already seen, 
| from his God; not from his paternal ancestor, but from | that epistaxis means “bleeding of the nose,” he 
| his Heavenly Father: (p. 111.) | should also have told us, at least, what it was 


| 6 Sj 2 a i > ’ 
At Baltimore the Doctor stopped at Mr. Head's | “Sir Robert Peel had for dinner every day.’ 

| hotel. He gives us the following graphic descrip- | We regret extremely that we have not space 
tion of the worthy proprietor: enough to quote much more from Dr. Shaw’s 
Mr. Head is one of the old school of America. . , , | Volumes but, having given # few prose extracts, 
| He wears the waistcoat so as entirely to cover the | it is but fair that the courteous reader should see 
bust, being very long, and fitting close up to the neck; | what the result - when — worthy disciple of 
with very little hair, nicely smoothed over a very Galen ‘ dedicates his behaviour” to the Muses. 
| handsome and venerable head, the very opposite of a | First let us give the whole of the Doctor’s sublime 


| state of erection, not at all having that terrified ap- | address to the sea: 


pearance as when brushed the contrary way, but | Oh! mighty ocean, boundless sea 
hanging down in the natural direction, just as na- | What thoughts arise from viewing thee— 
ture’s barber intended it to be worn: (p. 130.) Of friends and distant home that's dear, 
Oh, kindly thought! thou bring’st them near. 
While at Baltimore, the devout and gallant When sailing on thy billows dashing 
| Doctor went to church, and was shown into a | Arid the storm with lightnings flashing, 


ues . e . - : } Or in sweet calm, with sleeping wind, 
pew, which at first he had entirely to himself, Thou soothest the contemplative mind! 


when “all of a sudden a very elegantly- attired And may I ne’er forget the Ocean, 
lady walked up to the pew-door,” which Dr. That fills my soul with sweet emotion; 


| Shaw politely opened, though keeping at ved, ity thoughts shall tern to ja en a Sea! 
s,! same time at a very respectful distance. How JouNn Saaw. 
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Lest this should leave too serious an impres 
sion, we will conclude our notice of Dr. Shaw’s 
book with the song which he wrote on board the 
steamer as she encountered a heavy gale in the 
Gulf of Mexico:— 





SONG. 
When on the foaming ocean sailing, 
With stormy skies and winds bewailing, 
The mariner g ily scuds the sea, 
With heart and soul both frank and free. 
CHORUS, 
Then take your pipe and glass, my boys, 
And let us join in sailor's joys; 
And drink to beautiful girls, that love 
Just as well as angels that live above. 
And may old Titi’s motley crew 
In the right track her path pursue, 
Until she has reached that distant shore 
Where passengers and friends will part no more. 
CHORUS. 
Then take your pipe. &c. 


And it we shonld not all agree 

In our journeying through this beautiful sea, 

We shall only resemble old ocean's waters, 

And also compare with Eve's beautiful daughters. 
CHORUS, 

Then take your pipe, ac. 

Who beautifal both with pretty faces, 

Sometimes do show some queer grimaces, 

But soon recover their beautiful smile, 

And, like a sick stomach, get rid of their bile! 

Joun Saaw. 

We remember to have heard the following 
story of the late Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, from one who was present when the 
scene occurred: —“ What is your name, sir?” 
demanded the Provost of a trembling student, 
whose genius did no credit to his Alma Mater. 
“John Shaw, sir,” was the faltering answer. 
“How spelt, pray?” said the Provost. “SH A W, 
sir,” replied the student. “It should have been 
Pshaw, sir!” roared out the Provost. Can the 
author of the Ramble through the United States 
be the veritable original of 'T.C.D.? 

Dr. Shaw is singularly unfortunate in his 
printer; for the mistakes that occur in the book, 
especially when a Latin quotation or French ex- 
pression is introduced, are excessively absurd. 
The “errata” contains seven; but that cannot be 
a tenth part of the errors we have met with. 
The Doctor speaks of the men’s sana incorpore 
sano, which can only be paralleled by the old 
Joe Miller of “the men’s and women's conscia 
recti.” But we must remember we have other 
claimants on our notice, and authors of a very 
different class to Dr. Shaw. t 
book is dull or heavy would be untrue. for we 
confess we have had considerable difficulty at 
times in restraining our laughter within the 
bounds of moderation. Dr. Shaw is certainly 
one who, in his vocation as author, stands alone. 
We have never yet met his fellow, nor do we 
think it probable that we shall in our experience 
ever “look upon his like again.” 

A very different work altogether is Mr. Car- 
valho’s account of his travels and adventures in 
the Far West. The style is simple, manly, and 
unaffected. The incidents narrated are in general 
transcripts from original letters, written in the 
familiar style of friendly intercourse. And one 
of the most interesting portions of Mr. Carvalho’s 
book—his description of the journey from the 
great Salt Lake City—is, as he informs us, an 
exact copy of his journal, written after many 
days of wearisome travel. ‘ 

Never was an expedition undertaken with less 
preparation than our author’s journey across the 
Rocky Mountains of the Far West. On the 22nd 
of August 1853, after a short interview with the 
renowned Colonel Fremont, Mr. Carvalho ac- 
cepted his invitation to accompany him as the 
artist of his projected exploring expedition. Mr. 
Carvalho states that, if any person had suggested 
to him half an hour previously the probability of 
his undertaking an overland journey to California, 
even over the emigrant route, he would have an- 
swered there were no inducements sufficiently 
powerful to have tempted him. Yet in this in- 
stance such was the strange influence exercised 
by Colonel Fremont over our author, as well as 
all who were brought into communication with 
him, that he passed his word impulsively, 
Without even a consultation with his family, to 
join the exploring party, over a country hitherto 
untrodden by the traveller, and with the full ex- 
pectation of being exposed in an elevated region 
to all the inclemencies of an Arctic winter. 
Colonel Fremont’s character is well brought out 


in the various incidents narrated in this interest- | °°" 


ing volume. His former extraordinary exploring 
€xpeditions, his astronomical and geographical 
contributions to the useful sciences, and his suc- 
cessful pursuit of them under great difficulties, 


To say that his | 


| the beau ideal of all that was chivalrous and | 
noble. 

The party was composed of somewhat hetero- 
geneous materials, consisting of twenty-two per- 
sons, of whom ten were Delaware Indian chiefs, 
and two Mexicans. The expedition was fitted 
out, our author hasevery reason to believe, at Col. 
Fremont’s sole expense; his principal officers 


being Mr. Egloffstein, topographical engineer, 
and Mr. Fuller, assistant engineer, while 
Mr. Carvalho accompanied the party as artist 
and daguerreotypist. A very considerable 


portion of the book is devoted to an account of 
the Mormon settlements in Utah, where Mr. Car- 
valho resided for three months. These chapters 
| startle us by their marvellous revelations; but our 
'author assures us that the episodes which he 
; relates of Mormon life, he has given almost ver- 
batim from personal relations by the parties 
i themselves, and not by hearsay. Indeed, to 
| prove the truth of some of his statements with 
| reference to the moral and ecclesiastical views of 
these self-styled Latter-day Saints, he has given 
at the end of his volume, several very curious 
sermons and addresses, several of which were 
delivered during his residence in Utah by Presi- 
dent Brigham Young and his “apostles,” as they 
are termed, and reported by Mr. G. D. Watt, of 
the Great Salt Lake City. 

The balls, theatres, amusements, and secular 
life of the Mormons, of which we have given us 
a very full and detailed account, are hardly less 
cnrious than their religious belief and ceremonies. 
We regret that our space prevents us from 
making any extract from these highly interesting 
chapters; but, that our readers may see that we 
have not improperly characterised Mr. Car- 
valho’s style as simple, manly, and unaffected, we | 
vive his account of one of the most extraordinary 
of his adventures, viz., his visit to the, Great 
Vinegar Lake. The party had camped on a 
place called Corn Creek, about thirty-three miles 
from Fillmore City on the route to California. | 
The whole country here is of volcanic origin; 
black cinders abound on the mountains, and sul- 
phur in large quantities lies on the open ground 

‘in the ravines, while mountains of pure solid 
transparent rock-salt rear their majestic heads in 
Joab valley. On May the 16th we learn that 
Mr. Carvalho made the discovery of 

THE VINEGAR LAKE. 

Utah chief, one of the Indians who 
accompanied us, informed me that a les fi 
our present camp there was a 
vinegar lake, where all bad s 
where a living animal was never 
which there was no vegetation. 
me he had heard before of such a lake, but placed no 
faith in it. Wakara said he would go along and 

| show us the place. Being anxious and determined to 
explore, and make some discovery which might benefit 
science, if any was to be made on this journey, in- 
duced several Mormons to make up a party suffi- 
ciently large to insure us against an Indian surprise. | 
The next morning we left the main trail, and pro- 
ceeded about two miles in an easterly direction | 
towards the base of the Warsatch range. Our path | 
was covered with large quantities of obsidian, and 
presented every indication that the lake we were ap- | 
proaching was of volcanic origin. Before the lake 
was in sight, the atmosphere became gradually un- 


pleasant to inhale, leaving a sulphurous taste on th 


Wakara, the 





most 


irits 


and near 
Our interpreter told 


seen, 


palate. The approach to the lake was for the last 
five hundred yards over limestone rock, rised 
evidently from great heat, at some remote period 
. . . «+ Being determined to examine further, we 
descended the lime formation for about one hundred 


feet; this brought us immediately to the spot. Its 

appearance indicated. from the character of the sur- 

rounding country, that it had evidently been a lake ; 

it now looked like the dry bed of what was once a 
lake. The surface was covered with an efflorescence 

to the depth of a foot, more solid, however, as you 

dig into it, composed of impure alum, and most pro- 

bably formed by the action of sulphuric acid on 
feldspathic rock. Further towards the base of the | 

| mountain which bounded it on the east side I found | 
| large quantities of pure crystallised alum, and also 
pure sulphur. This efflorescence which covers the 

lake might be composed by the spontaneous evapora- 

tion of a mixture of sulphate of iron and tersulphate 

of alumina, excess of sulphuric acid being present. 

We, with great caution, began walking over this sur- 

face, and discovered that it undulated with the weight 

of our bodies. I felt as if walking on thin ice which 

bent without breaking beneath my weight. As we 
approached the centre we heard a roaring, which | 
Indian said was caused from “big fire | 
below. . . . . I put my ear close to the earth, 
and was almost sure it proceeded from the escape of | 
gas or the passage of water. With a pickaxe, | 
} 


| brought for exploring purpores, an orifice about a foot 


in diameter was dug. The axe was suddenly driven 


Were such as to render him in our author’s eyes ' through, when a yellow muddy liquid gushed forth ' she wants to say. 


| be found here. 





in a. continued stream. I tasted the fluid, when, to 
my surprise, it was a strong acid, which immediately 
set my teeth onedge. Sulphuric acid in large pro- 
portions was present; this crust, of ever a mile in 
diameter, was resting on the surface this immense 


body of diluted sulphuric acid. Oxide of iron in 
large quantities is to be found cropping out of the 
base of the mountains; sulphur also in large quan- 
tities is also present. These materials, acted upon by 

leanic heat, will produce a white vhich 
partakes of the character of the substa forming 
the covering to the lake. In the neighbourhood of 
some volcanoes sulphuric acid is found impregnated 


with lime and baryta, both of which are abundant on 
the margins of this wonderful lake. The roaring is 
evidently caused by the force of the liquid through 
some subterranean cavern. Over this vast field of 
efflorescent sulphate of oxide of iron there are no 
signs of vegetation. . . The sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, which impregnates the atmosphere, 
prevents birds or other animals from inhabiting or 
resorting to its neighbourhood. This gas | judge to 
be generated by the action of diluted sulphuric acid 
on protosulphate of iron, all which ingredients are to 
Feeling ill effects from inspiring this 
gas, I finished my examinations quickly, and sought 
a purer atmosphere. I made a drawing of the lake 
und «surrounding mountains. Phis extraordinary 
place had probably never before been examined by a 
white man. None of the many Mormons who were 
present, and to whom I related the particulars, had 

‘er explored it. It lies directly at the base of the 
Warsatch 2 tude, and 


mountains, in about 38° 267 lati 
the same longitude as Fillmore city, from whence it 
is distant nearly thirty-five miles south 


To those of our readers who delight in nar- 
ratives of the wild and wonderful, we heartily 
commend to their notice Mr. Carvalho’s inter- 
esting volume. 7 

The last work which we have to notice, 
Western Border Life, is the first production of 
the authoress, who sends it forth anonymously, 
and, as she very modestly says in a dedication to 
her father, tremblingly alive to its many imper- 
fections. It is, in fact, a picture of the social and 
moral life of Kansas and the border counties of 
Missouri, in connection with the great contest 
now pending between the principles of Slavery 
and Freedom. As a qualification for the task 
which she has undertaken, the authoress men- 
tions that she has, by a long residence as a fami- 
liar member of a family in the further part of 
Missouri, become thoroughly well acqnainted with 
the actual condition of the life that she describes. 
The chief interest of the story consists in the 
fforts of Fanny Hunter, a faithfal Christian 
New England, to do good among 
her half-savage and ill-disciplined pupils, not 
only in the schoolroom bat in the family circle. 
The difficulties she has to encounter, and the 
means by which she at last achieves success, are 


acher from 


very pleasingly narrated. On the whole, con- 
sidering that Western Border Life is the first 
venture of the authoress before the literary 


world, it is a work that displays considerable 
promise of future excellence. 





FICTION. 





Poisoners and Propagandists ; or, a De veloped Age. 
2 vols. London: Westerton. 

ANo 2 O iss of fictions aga hich we 

lave § ted—fiction used for purposes 
f s oversy. Thi e is é i at 

Roman , and at Pusevism as illeged 
ithway to it. The objections have often re- 
ited. Such books substitute abuse for argument, pre- 


judice for conviction; they are necessarily unfair, and 
they are perversions of art. Moreover, this one is not 
clever. It is very dull as well as very illogical. 


Lena Rivers. By Mary J. 
Miller. London; Triibner. 





Houtmes. New York: 


| A tivety American novel, admirably painting life 


and character in New England. The authoress as- 
sures us that Joel Slocum and Mary Scovandyke are 
not overdrawn; but for this we should have looked 
upon them as clever and extremely amusing carica- 
tures. She appears to be a faithful copyist of scenery, 
and some of her landscapes are brilliant. There isa 
freshness in this fiction which will make it very 
welcome to readers wearied of the hundred times 


| repeated incidents and personages of our modern Eng- 


lish novels. 


Niobe: a Tale of Real Life. 3y Bessre SAMMS 
Turner. London: Saunders and Otley. 


| Mrs. (or Miss) Turner should not have rushed into 


print without more practice. The style wants polish. 
Inexperience is visible in every page. She has a 
quick fancy and a lively perception of character, 
but she must learn the art of well expressing what 
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The Ocean Child; or, Showers and Sunshine: a Tale 
of Girlhood. By Mrs. Harriet Myre. London: 
Addey and Co. 

WE can recommend this story for children. The 

authoress understands the ways of thought in a child, 

and addresses herself to the young mind, not by affect- 
ing simplicity of words, but by presenting to it simple 
ideas and making her language as pictorial as possi- 
ble. The tale is commonplace enough ; but it is so 
prettily and pleasantly told, that the reader is sure to 





drama as translated by Mr. Williams with 
renewed interest and pleasure. England can 
boast of great and glorious names in her list of 
dramatists, especially within the last three hun- 
dred years; but it should modify our pride to 
know that Kalidasd of nineteen hundred years 
ago is not dwarfed when he stands side by side 
with our greatest. If our readers will only turn 


| to this drama they will find it rich in fancy, 


take an interest in it, and to learn insensibly the | 


useful lessons sought to be conveyed by it. 

Long, Long Ago: an Autobiography. By 
Lister. London: Mozley. 

A Fiction in the form of autobiography, gracefully 

written, full of incident, and so interesting that the 

reader who begins will end it. 





Clover Cottage; or, I can't get in: a Novelette. By 
the author of “The Falcon Family,” &c. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 

One of the liveliest of the lively fictions of the 

author, whom we are delighted to find still among the 

living, for some time ago he was reported dead. 


consummate in plot, and truly beautiful in its 
exposition of nature. They will find also, whe- 


| ther the force of diction be considered or the 


Mary | 


| 


Clover Cottage is a sort of dramatic tale, the first page | 


presenting to the reader a list of the dramatis persone 
in the regular play fashion. It is a short, smart 


sketch, farcical in its incidents, and humorous in its | 


dialogues and descriptions. But its brevity fits it 
better for a magazine than for a volume. 


Flowers and Moonshine. By Dupv. London: Rich- 
ardson. 


sharpness of idea, that this translation has lost 
little by its transformation into our language. 
Mr. Williams is, therefore, justly entitled to our 
English thanks for having imported some new 
beauties to this our English soil. 








Gonzaga di Capponi: a Dramatic Romance. By 
Henry Sotty. London: Longmans. 
Tere can be no doubt that the branch of litera- 
ture which has shown the most decadence is the 
dramatic. Melpomene has no home in our midst; 
she is little better than a houseless wanderer. At 
not unfrequent intervals she knocks sorrowfully 
at the doors of our great theatres, and asks ad- 
mittance. What should move her now most 


| easily to tears is the fact that, while she is vainly 


A coLLection of original Christmas tales for children, | 
gorse written, in language adapted to the compre- | 


ension of children, and illustrated with quaint draw- 


ings in outline, full of character. It will be an accept- | 


able new year’s gift. 


Queen Leta and the Mistletoe: a Fairy Rhyme for 
the Fireside. , 
A Christmas book in rhyme, respectably written, with 
illustrations, and elegantly bound, adapting it for pre- 
sents and prizes. 

The Ladder of Life: a Heart History. By Amelia 
Edwards—is an interesting addition to Routledge’s 
cheap series of original novels. 

A Ray of Light to Brighten Cottage Homes (London: 
Nisbet and Co.) is designed to teach the value of a 
knowledge of common things. It is an excellent de- 
sign admirably executed. 
circulated everywhere. 

The Play-Day Book; or, New Stories for Little 
Folks. By Fanny Fern (London: Knight and Son)— 
is a new contribution from the lively pen that has 
so often amused young and old. ; 

Uncle P+ regrire; or, Annals and Incidents of Ro- 
mantic Adventure (London: Nisbet)—is a stirring 
story of adventures in hunting and fishing, exploring 
new countries. perils by land and by sea, such as boys 
delight to read of and long to face. For such this 
will be a glorious book. 

Daisy's Necklace: 
Aldrick. 


‘ and what came of it. 
(New York: Derby and Co. 


Py F. B. 
London: S. 


demanding entrance, some flaunting harlot, in 
the form of a French vaudeville, trips insolently 
by, and gains instant access to the stage. After 
all, there may be nobody to blame for this, We 
have a few great actors—men who can “ hold the 
mirror up to nature;” but as all actors are not 
great, we are not sure that the public is wrong 


| in accepting a light representation, cleverly ren- 


By George Hulse. (London: Addey)— | 


| marked. 


Low and Son.)—An extravaganza, full of humour, | 


adapted to the taste of onr time—a vicious one, we 
confess—but still it is a fashion, and books that ad- 
dress themselves to it are sure to find readers. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Sakoontala ; or, the Lost Ring: an Indian Drama. 
Translated into English prose and verse by 
Monrer Witiiams, M.A, ; 
Hertford: Austen. 


Tus is an excellent translation from the 


Sanskrit of Kiliddsa, the most popular poet of | : 
: | Craigcrook Castle. 


India. Kaliddsa is, beyond doubt, richly entitled 
to his fame, since his dramas and poems after the 
lapse of nineteen hundred years have an interest 
for Europeans. Professor Wilson has made us 
acquainted with some of the works of this cele- 
brated poet, and we think we are correct. in 
stating that during the last three years we have 
noticed in our columns two volumes of transla: 
tion from the same author by Mr. Griffiths. 
Kaélidssa is the Shakspere of India, and like our 
own “sweet swan of Avon,” very little is known 


which Mr. Williams has so ably translated, is the 
finest production of the poet. Some of our 
readers may be able to call to mind Goethe’s- and 
Schlegel’s high opinion of this drama. 


Third Edition. | 


dered, rather than endure the mutilation of the 
great dramatists. Intellect is now so cultivated 
that it only cares to see histrionic genius repre- 
sent dramatic genius. Mr. Solly, it seems, does 
not require or seek the stage, either to heighten 
or depress his muse; but we can assure him that 
though he has done his best to make, in a 
theatrical sense, his drama unrepresentative, yet 
he has not succeeded. With some curtailments, 
Gonzaga di Capponi would be a sterling stage-play. 
Historically, its story is of keen interest; while 


| the action is progressive, and frequently intense; 
The volume should be | pre 4 y mint 


and the individuality of the characters—always 
the highest test of a good drama —is very 
Riccia is a fine womanly creation ; 
while Lando and Gonzaga would make the for- 
tune of some actors. Even looking at this drama 
merely as a work for private reading, it has 
enough fine thought and feeling to repay a careful 
perusal. 





The Poetry of the East. By Witutam R. ALGER. 
London: Low and Son. 
Iris reasonable to infer that translations from Oriental 
poetry meet with ample encouragement, or so many 
would not be published. They are evidently growing 
into European repute, and this new volame by Mr. 
Alger will be received with pleasure, since it is inter- 
esting from its novelty and attractive from its variety. 
It consists of translations of Hindu, Persian, and 
Arab thoughts, metrically rendered from the original 
prose, and which are full of sentiment and fancy. 
Still further, it consists of original metrical compo- 
sitions, in which merely the character and style are 
Oriental. These brief pithy poems are replete with 
wisdom, and the liveliness of the fancy is made 
subservient to sober instruction. An hour cannot be 


| better spent than in a perusal of Mr. Alger’s Poetry 


of the East. 





By Geratp Massey. Second 
Edition. London: Bogue. 
WE are glad in being able to hail the second edition 
of Mr. Massey’s latest volume, not only on the 
author’s own account, but as a proof that the relish 
for genuine poetry is neither dead nor dying among 
us. In the present edition many of those stanzas and 
compound epithets, to which many friendly critics 
took exception in the former edition, have been ex- 
punged, and others less objectionable have been sub- 
stituted in their stead. In its present improved form, 
Craigcrook Castle bids fair to win at least as wide a 


nes a . 7 = | larity as the ‘“* Ballad of Babe Christabel” and 
of his personal history. The dr: Sako Bh ey ove pe ee ee ae 
F ’ e drama, Sakoontald, | the blood-warm poems by which it was accompanied. 








Sir Edwin Gilderoy; a Ballad. By Feltham Burghley 


As a| (London: J. Chapman)—will be more valued for the 


proof of its popularity at the present day, Mr. | preface than for the poetry. The introductory history 
Williams quotes an authority which appeared | of Sir Edwin Gilderoy fills more than half the volume. 


too late for his former editions. The authority 


It is somewhat needlessly expanded by commentary 


was found in the Bombay Times, which announced, | #94 reflections, which could well be spared ; but it is 
through an advertisement, that on Saturday, 3rd | Worth reading for all that. As for the poetry, the 


of February 1855, 


tala” would be performed. We have read the 


the Hindu drama “ Shakun- 


less said about it the better. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


ae 


The Household Manager : being a practical treatise 
upon the various duties in large or small establish- 
ments, from the drawing-room to the kitchen. By 
Cuarces Prerce. London: Geo. Routledge 
and Co. 1857. 


One would think that by this time the art of 
housekeeping should be pretty well understood 
by the ladies of the present generation. Treatises 
enough upon the subject have been written, and, 
if only the half of what they contain has really 
entered into the hearts of their readers, there 
ought to be by this time no such thing as a cold 
shoulder of mutton or an ill-done pancake in 
the country. Yet, to speak the truth (and a 
pretty wide experience gives us some right to 
pronounce authoritatively upon the subject), 
things appear to be in very much the same con- 
dition as when our fathers growled and grumbled 
and eventually invented the great expedient of 
clubhouses in self-defence. ‘There may be a little 
more gloss upon the surface, the general pur- 
veyors may do their work a little better, more 
reliance may be placed upon the pastry-cook 
(though that always has the drawback of in- 
creasing the weekly bills), and occasionally a 
spasmodic effort, hinting faintly of a proper state 
of things, may be accomplished upon great occa- 
sions; but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
dinners are the same unsatisfactory solemnities 
that they have ever been; whilst the “ pot-luck” 
presents the same stolid indifference to improve- 
ment and the same conservative obstinacy in 
favour of antiquated abuses which has long ren- 
dered it the bane of domestic happiness and the 
one great stumbling-block in the way of connubial 
bliss. 

Let us consider the matter gravely, and let us 
exhort our female friends to perpend seriously 
what we say. There is no use in blinking the 
question, far less in dismissing it with a con- 
temptuous toss of the head, and an assertion that 
sensible people ought to care very little about 
eating and drinking, and that the management of 
these things is proper only for servants. Nothing 
can be more fallacious. Good living or bad 
living makes just the difference between happi- 
ness or unhappiness, between health or sickness, 
between a calm untroubled serenity or a life full 
of annoyance and discord. Sensible people are 
precisely those who care most about their eating 
and drinking. Ifa man tells you that he doesn’t 
care what he has for his dinner, yon may set him 
down for either a fool or a hypocrite. How, in- 
deed, can it be otherwise? It is as plain as a 
syllogism. Bad cooking is slow pvison: there- 
fore the woman who gives her husband bad cook- 
ery is killing him as surely as if she gave him a 
dose of arsenic, or a paper of those “ quietners” 
which are so fashionable among the Bolton ladies. 
If we wanted to kill a man, we should not take 
him by the throat and beat his brains out, as the 
late Mr. Marley did by poor Richard Cope, nor 
should we give him strychnine in his pills, as 
Mr. Palmer did for John Parsons Cook; but we 
should take him through a course of leathery 
steaks and underdone chops; we should inoccu- 
late him with a passion for Welsh rarebits and 
similar abominations; we should scheme craftily 
to gain the assistance of certain plain cooks whom 
we know of; and if they did not kill him as dead 
as a herring within six months, we are quite sure 
that neither poison nor life-preserver would be of 
any effectual service. Now, to revert to our syl- 
logism, it is clear that no man can expect any 
very great amount of connubial felicity when he 
is undergoing the process of being poisoned by 
inches. In point of fact, nothing can be more 
clearly proved by daily experience than that the 
way in which a man’s table is furnished exercises 
a very important influence over his sum of happi- 
ness. To quote Lady Morgan, whose theories 
about domestic felicity are notoriously of the 
soundest: 


To your casseroles then, women of Britain, would 
you, “with a falconer’s voice,” lure your faithless 
tassels back again? Apply to the practical remedy 
of your wrongs—proceed to the reform of your domes- 
tic government, and turn your thonghts to that art 
which, coming into action every day in the year during 
the longest life, includes within its circle the whole 
philosophy of economy and order, the preservation of 
good health and of the tone of good society—and all 
peculiarly within your province! The greatest 
women of all ages—from Sarah, the Mother of the 
Faithful, to a Sévigné—have not disdained its study 
and its practice. One quarter of the time you now 
give to other things, if devoted to the philosophy of 
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your larders and your pantries, to the doctrines of a 
pure culinary literature, would furnish your husbands’ 
tables with elegance and science, and prove that one 
exquisite little dinner (the table round and the guests 
few), if dressed with science and illumined by wit, is 
worth all the great feasts and fastidious banquets 
that ever were given, if considered as a means to 
the end of bringing those together whom nature has 
joiaed and family dinners have put asunder. 

This is a long quotation, and contains some 
nonsense; but it is useful to a certain extent as 
the testimony of a well-bred woman in favour of 
our view of the question. Why should not cookery 
be made a subjectof instruction in the schools and 
seminaries? ‘That is a question which we should 
like to hear properly discussed, not by Miss 
Monflathers and her starched sisterhood, but by 
those instructresses of our future wives who 
really have at heart the importance and dignity 
of their calling. And once for all, let us explain 
that by cookery we do not refer to basting joints 
of beef and such like gross operations, any more 
than, having laid it down for a law that it is the 
duty of the lady of the house to keep the house 
neat, we should expect her to scrub the floors, 


The cooking of large joints necessitates the ex- | 


posure of the operator to large fires. No gallant 
gentleman could permit his wife to run the risk 
of a red face and a taste for gin, which that seems 
invariably to produce. The actual execution of 
such things may be left in the case of the joints 
to the plain cook, in that of the floors to the 
char-woman ; but when we refer to cookery as a 
ladylike accomplishment, we mean that pro- 
found and scientific knowledge of the theory 
which would render the mistress superior to her 
more practical servant, and would make the latter 
so submissive by the very power of superior 
knowledge that it would be more than her place 
was worth to send up an inferior dinner; we 


refer to that skilful dexterity which persons of | 


refined taste only can acquire, in the concoction of 


those delicate little dishes which constitute, as it | 


were, the poetry of a dinner—to that ready inven- 
tion which is equal to every emergency, and is 


always ready to determine what is the best thing | 


to be done when a sudden occasion arises, such as 
a friend dropping in without notice, or the 
husband returning from business unusually 
tired and _ harrassed — finally, to that co- 
quetry of the art which whole volumes of 
phrases cannot explain, but which every one will 
understand who has ever had the good fortune to 
know a real lady-cook, a veritable cordon bleu. 
We are quite sure that such an accomplishment 
would be of infinitely greater service to a young 
lady than three-fourths of what she will learn at 
a finishing seminary. Imagine for a moment 


pointed house in one of the pleasantest suburbs 
of London, say Richmond, fitted up expressly 


for a model finishing seminary upon our plan. | 


The principal should be a lady of taste, breeding, 
and refinement, by no means a Miss Monflathers, 


beneath their notice, nor a mayonaise de homard 
too difficult for them. They should know how 
to use up scraps, so that scraps should bea bless- 
ing rather than an abomination. In fine, there 
should be nothing in the entire science of Run- 
dell, Glasse, Bregion, Kitchener, Ude, Soyer, or 
Caréme, with which they should not be perfectly 
acquainted. On high-days and holidays, in order 
to give a taste of their quality, select dinners 


the pupils, to be prepared by the first class, under 
the superintendence of the chef’; and if the truth 
| must be spoken, we confess that upon these occa- 
sions we should not like to be absent. Nor is 
this all. At this model seminary all the branches 
of good housekeeping should be taught — the 
best method of making tea and of serving it, the 
management of a drawing-room (which not one 


in a word, the whole art of making home happy. 


tended to in the model seminary; for no taste can 
be more graceful or more fitting to a lady than 
a taste for flowers. Many other useful sub- 
jects of instruction would also present themselves, 
| as experience developed the plan which we pre- 
tend only to sketch out. 

Is this chimerical, utopian, absurd, and impos- 
sible? We think not; we believe that such esta- 
blishments would be of the greatest service to 
the community; and, what is more, we believe 
that the day is not far distant when these visions 
will become realities. 

But it is time that we said something about 
Mr. Pierce and his book; and, if the truth must 
be spoken, we confess that it is an amusing 
rather than an instructive book. We have read 
it very carefully through, and it has not taught 
us a single new fact. 
“ Physiologie,” Walker’s “Original,” and the 
|“ Art of Dining ” réchauffées, and not much the 
better for being second-hand. The old familiar 
anecdotes meet us at every page—Vatel sticking 
himself with his sword, and the eternal French- 
man who made his fortune by salad-making. 
Whatever there may be new under the sun, it is 
certainly not to be found in this volume. 





gated by it. We could pardon Mr. Pierce for 
misspelling mayonaise twice in one page; but we 





| never can forgive his praise of the odious diner a | 


| Ja Russe, where the table is covered with fruit, 


flowers, and gimcracks, and the comely joints are 


carved by lackeys at the sideboard. A fico for 
such dinners! say we. We like “to see our 
dinner,”* and dare not leave to the ignorance of 


: ‘ | a servant the delicate task of carving a haunch 
(just by way of sketching out a plan) a well-ap- | 


or dissecting a canvas-back. Such feasts of the 
3armecide are but empty vanities, and bear the 
same relation to a proper dinner that a jack-a- 
dandy does to a _ well-dressed gentleman.— 
Avaunt! 


Nor do we see any very great use in the infor- | 





and as different as possible from Mrs. Meeres of 
Battersea. Such a house should contain all that | 
is generally to be found in a well-appointed 
household : the kitchen should be complete in 
its resources, and the housekeeping department | 
planned with a view to comfort, elegance, and 
economy. The garden should be well laid out, 
with hothouse, greenhouse, and other appliances. 
In this seminary we would haveneither geography | 
nor the use of the globes; painting on velvet 
should be utterly unknown there; German and 
English history should be unheard of; but the 
sole object should be to make the pupils fit to | 
become the mistresses of their future homes, and 
able to make those homes happy and com- 
fortable. Over the kitchen should preside some 
scientific professor, whose knowledge of the 
physiologie du gout should be beyond all ques- 
tion. There should be a first, second, and third 
class; the lowest should take charge of the pot | 
au feu and the simpler operations, such as boiling 
and baking; thence the fair young acholytes 
should be promoted to roasting and stewing; 
finally they should arrive at the more delicate 
performance of frying, and be instructed in those 
secrets of advanced science which proclaim the 
finished chef. Then there would be the pre- 
serving and the pickling, and the useful 
operations of liqueur-making, punch-making (for 
their future lords, of course), jelly-making, beef- 
tea making, whitewine-whey making, chicken- 
broth making, and gruel-making (these last for 
the sick bed), and lemonade making;—none of 
these should be neglected. They should be able 
to cook a cutlet or dish up an omelette at five 
minutes’ notice ; toasted cheese should not be 














} mation which 


Mr. Pierce affords respecting 
how to give dinners to thirty persons. We never 
give dinners to thirty persons. No sensible man 
ever tries to give a dinner to thirty persons. 
Never since this world was created did thirty 
persons ever dine together successfully and satis- 
factorily. According to Mr. Walker, eight convives 
is the very extreme number that can be brought 
together ; we prefer six, and think four the best 
of all. Whoever the jackass may have been 
whom Mr. Pierce designates as ‘a young gentle- 


man of fortune,” who dined thirty persons “at a | 


villa on the banks ‘of the Thames,” at a cost of 
5/. 3s. 6d. per head, we neither know nor care ; 
but we certainly shall not take him for our model 
in dinner-giving, and have no desire to participate 
in his ostentatious festivities. Young 
must he have been, and pitied must he be in spite 
of his large fortune. But when Mr. Pierce talks 
of dinners “for 500, or 1000, or even a party of 
2000,” it is sheer madness. Profane not with the 
name of dinner the huge feeding-match which 
came off in Wynnstay Park, when Sir Watkin 
had thirty bullocks and fifty large hogs slain, 
with calves, sheep, lambs, and turkeys to match 
for the repletion of fifteen thousand boors of 
Wales. Judging from the bill of fare, the pro- 
visions must have been consumed raw, in the 





* The phrase reminds us of a story which, as far as we 
know, has never yet been printed. A Manchester man, who 
(unlike Manchester men in general) was not given to the 
virtue of hospitality, asked a friend to take pot-luck with 
him. Two chops only made their appearance. ‘ Well,” 
said the Amphitryon, “"tis very unlucky, but you see sour 
dinner.” “ Aye,” replied his friend (drawing the dish to 
himself), “‘ but where, the fourth letter of the alphabet, is 


should be given to the friends and relations of 


lady in five hundred who has one understands), | 


The cultivation of the garden should also be at- | 


It is Brillat de Savarin’s | 


Be- | 
sides which, there are some flat heresies promul- 


indeed | 





| Abyssinian fashion; and to the thoughtful spec- 

tator it must have been a matter of difficulty to 

distinguish which were the Welsh farmers and 
| which the “large hogs.” We remember a story 
| told us by our grandmother about this gorging 
| business: how, when the finger-glasses were 
| passed round, a fellow took one up and drank 
| every drop of the water which it contained, and, 
when a servant advanced to replenish the vessel, 
he said that he had quite enough. Can the feed- 
ing of such benighted bucolicals be considered a 


| dinner? We trow not. 
Enough. The best book upon this subject is 


yet unwritten—and who knows, when the fit is 
| . © 
on, and leisure serves, what may ensue ? 


The Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record. 
Edited by the Rev. Henry Bureerss, LL.D., 
Ph.D., Member of the Royal Society of Literature. 
No. VIII. January, 1857. London: Alexander 
Heylin. 8vo. pp. 250. 

Tuis number of the Journal of Sacred Literature 

| contains the usual variety of original papers on sub- 

jects more or less closely related to Biblical science. 
| It is often supposed that this publication is intended 
| only for the clergy or other learned men; but it 
| will be found that the greater part of the contents 
| are such as ought to interest laymen of ordinary edu- 
| cation and intelligence. For instance: we have now 
| before us a very interesting essay on‘ Revision of 
Translations of the Holy Scriptures,” in which 


popular and ignorant objections are met most 
| conclusively. The writer does not himself see 
|} any urgent demand for revision; but he has 


| no sympathy with the fears professed to be enter- 
| tained by Lords Shaftesbury and Panmure, or by 
such divines as Dr. Cumming, who think Protestan- 
tism and even the Christian religion itself will be 
endangered if an effort is made to bring the English 
Bible closer to the sacred originals. Following this 
is a defence of the consecration of Sunday to exelu- 
sively holy uses; a paper on the word “ Hellenist,” 
| by the Rev. W. Kay, Principal of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta; and others on “The Will Divine and 
| Human,” the “ Ignatian Epistles,” ‘“‘ The Septuagint 
| Version,” &c., &c. There is also a large amount of 
| correspondence by Dr. Tregelles, Dr. Hincks, Mr. 
| Bosanquet, Professor Selwyn, and others. 





A shilling edition of Emerson’s English Traits has 
| been published by Knight and Son. 

| The Home Traveller; Thoughts on London Scenes 
|and Life. By Eliza Maskell. (Seeley and Co.)— 
Thoughts, chiefly religious and moral, sugzested by 
London streets and the objects seen in them. There 
is no novelty in them; they are such as would occur 
| to any reflective mind; but perhaps they will not, 
therefore, be the less useful to young persons, to 
whom even common-places are original. 

Mr. Richard J. King has published an historical 
sketch of the Forest of Dartmoor and its Borders. 
| (London: J. R. Smith.)—It will be acceptable to 

Devonshire folk, and many of the facts laboriously 
| collected have a general value. The author is an 
industrious antiquarian, and has collected many of 
| the curiosities of the olden time from parish records, 
| traditions, &e. 

The Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-bags, and other Lec- 
tures. By William Henry Milburn. (London: S. 
Low.)—A collection of lectures by an American, on 
divers topics ; some narrating his own adventures and 
| experiences, others the fruits of his reading. They 
| contain a great deal of useful information, but 
mingled with a great deal of useless disquisition. 


Landmarks of the History of Greece. By the Rey. 
| Jas. White (London: Routledge)—is an outline of 
| Grecian history, admirably adapted for the student 
as well as for those who have not leisure to read 
| longer histories. 
| Historie Sententie (London: Judd and Co.)—is a 
| sketch of the contemporarary sovereigns of Europe, 
arranged in chronological order from the subversion 
of the Roman Empire to the Reformation, with a 
biographical notice of each. It is the best book we 
have ever seen for teaching that which is too often 
neglected, contemporary history. 

The London and Provincial Medical Directory for 


1857. (London: Churchill.)\—The Medical List for 
| 1857. (London: Lane and Lara.)—Two more direc- 
tories. The first is nearly as thick again as the 


second, and contains more information. The latter 
appears in form to be an imitation of the Law 
List. 

Immortelles from Charles Dickens. By Ich. (Lon- 


don: J. Moxon.)—Thereis no modern English author 
from whom so many “ beauties ” might be selected as 
from Charles Dickens, and a more delightful volume 
could not be possessed than a tasteful selection. We 
opened this one eagerly, hoping to find what we 
wanted, and what such a work might and ought to 
be. We were disappointed. Itis a slender collec- 
tion of not the best passages, in very large print and 





yours?” 





with very broad margins—a failure, im fact. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. | Then occurs a farewell, in the usual ballad | Sir Peter enters, and addresses her, sneeringly, close ut 
Trovnapours, minne-singers, wandering min- | style :— “What will you give my young bride to-day, ae 
strels, and blithe ballad-singers, have long taken Farewell, my dearest father, and farewell, my mother! in order to win her friendship! She replies Flower 
their departure from amongst us. True, we still | Farewell, my dearest sister, and Sree ay Ie, to give to her my sorrow and care, they are “ An 
encounter in the market-place a dismal-faced | eee thou highest heaven, and thou green earth, fare- | tog good to be worn ; I give to her sion tal 
4 . . . 4 . -_ ad slit- . iv 2 ures a 
representative of the ballad-singer, vending his | Since I travel far away from here, with the Hill-King to my slit up shoes; I give her my hatred ‘ He to 
lugubrious or vapid wares literary, at a half- | dwell. and scorn, A pretty lady’s quarrel is got pland. : 
penny the yard; but the genuine old Homeric | Away they ride through the dark wood until | UP, and Fair Annie gets the worst of father’s 
race is no more. ‘The ballad-singer was not | they reach the hill, which they pass around six | !- The Queen allows her to be present at oat 
necessarily a mendicant. He had a soul above | times, when the door opens. The young daughter the bridalsof her son. She desires to be present and bel 
begging, and had a love for his art. It was he | brings forth the “stool of red gold,” and intreats; | to work the bride some woe. The demands and “My 
who collected the traditions of a country, and | ‘O rest thee here, my sorrow-bound mother; I wot replies on both sides are extremely unsophisti- “—: 
transmitted them, in verse, to posterity. His | that the time is long.” She replies: “O fetch cated. The bride, however, heaps coals of fire a 
rhymes were often rude enough; but there was | to me a goblet of mead, for the time goes with | upon Annie's head. She offers to relinquish to : The y 
soul in them. He amused the rustic in his cot- | me long; and I shall drink until I am dead, for | her the red gold crown, and much more of it; and issue of 
tage and sometimes the great man in his hall. | the time goes with me long.” Then first she | Annie proposes to let her have her husband’s The da 
Ladies would listen to him with pleasure, and | drank the glass of mead, and then she closed | seven sons. But the bridal has not yet been Christia 
. : 4 7 Pe age te, = ay wnonta - 7) 
youngsters treasured up his lore. He was always | her eves, and then she drank the glass of mead, formally completed. Sir Peter repents ; he con- Flemish 
welcomed at the remote farm-house; and, if he | and her heart breaks and she dies. siders he had better be off with the old love be- The Sw 
had a clean bed over night, and departed in the Liten Karin (Little Katie) is rather a tragical | fore he is on with the new; and then he has the pag: 
morning with provender of bread and cheese in his | ballad, but characteristic of remote times and | 2 brother, “$0 rich and 80 bold,” to whom he and oth 
wallet, he considered himself under no particular | of days when kings could do wrong with im- transfers his intended wife, and rushes ate Necke 
obligation. punity ° | tinently into the embraces of fair Annie ; and all old fell 
Ballads now are almost forgotten but to the | Little Karin served in the young king's hall, and she | then ee h ought to be. | py are and easy cloven-f 
few, who treasure them up as memorials and | shone like a star there among the maidens all. ; | Way of nort lern manners in the oden times 18 a notion 
: wet f ee D : . She shone likes star there, the very fairest maid; and | not badly set forth inthisballad. ‘“ Fair Annie sits on t 
illustrations of the mind and manners of the past. tains to Witte Carll the seuka Wier at: ly f spe S helinda Ta Was He i 
They represent the moral feelings of a nation, “(, hear thee, little K rin! if thou wilt be but mine, G ane Tt a, eS wanes boy “ ve - a ] a the Po gg 
and the characteristics and modes of thinking of | grey horses and gold saddles and all shall be thine.” sothiand one commences pretty much in tne ; 
by-gone generations of men. Scholars are not “Grey horses and gold saddles I may not think upo’; | Same way, about a maiden who went a walking Wallma: 
a oe : : : oo seit - ive these unt ur young queen; let me with honour r the sea-str: , < ‘ ’ , 
indifferent to their value both on historical a rte & pe pera wee by je sea-strand, when a nobleman met her, po a 
. . ~ . . . - * . . . « <1 
and philological grounds. Extensive collections | “Then hear me, little Karin; if you will be but mine, | 2!“ Eee yee em ees pas i 
of ballad-literature have been made in this my crown made of the reddest gold, and that shall be a re) eee rege “ 
country; and there is scarcely a people of Europe Pashia erown made of the reddest gold I may not think —east the gold ribbons into her lap, and served aa ro 
which is not striving with a kind of religious upo’; give that unto your young queen, let me with her afterwards pretty much or Sit Peter served ‘h nt | 
zeal to collect and preserve every fragment of | honour go.” peepee ; . Fair Annie. _The “ burthen” of these ballads hitt “ 
the traditions and popular songs of their fathers.) Mo one oe a tl “ Me a S uwilt be, | presents certain features worthy of the attention itterly, 
. é 4 1e half of all my kingdom, that sha give to thee, 7 22 ue Ss $ : * . 
In this respect the Germans have been especially “The half of all your kingdom, I may not think upo’; | Of the philologist. Whence, for instance, our > 
industrious. ‘They have been collecting the folk- give that unto your young queen, let me with honour go. tol de rol,” “fal lal la,” and “tooral looral wh _ 
lore, traditions, and popular poetry not only of a pean Seer ee me seded Aan Ditg ba. be mine, | lay ?” There are some who consider, rightly or a he 
. » . oe + parrel spiked n nas sn pert , B ne 7+ ’ } > a + > av © 
their own country, but of all the countries of a one ets ee rere i tg canine atthe wrongly, that such expressions have more than mind we 
Europe. It is in German only that we can read me, and away with little Karin to Heaven they shall | @ trivial meaning—that they are not the mere back to 
the ballads of the various peoples from Finland flee.” paddings of song. Geijer has an interesting of salva 
to Gibraltar, and from the German Ocean They put her in a spike-barrel, they did not heed her | notice on this subject Favourite Omgvdden river, wl 
‘ : ‘ pain; and all the King’s young pages rolled her up and | , ng the Swedes are, Under lund MU ban crying 
to the ( asplan, And now Brockhaus, of down again among the owedes are, Under tunaey ; Men lane : fath " 
Leipzig, is bringing out a beautiful edition Then down there came from Heaven two doves of spot- | yror vdl; I rosenskog; Under 6, &¢. The ballad ather f 
of the Swedish ballads, collected some forty | Jess white. and Karin made the third dove that flew to the | of “ Herr Olof” has the buthen of “ Men Linden thereupo 
years ago by Geijer and Afzelius. The we» ying } C gror val!” It runs to the effect that— after the 
o : cl ok le . f this song. which is k mm a rer Sv > : 
translation into German has been made by the Of this song, which e ge all over . aia Sir Olof he saddled his charger gray, and away rode must ab 
well-known literary antiquarian, Dr. Ferdinand there are several versions. ne intensifies the | he; to the mermaid’s house, away went he.—And green work, 
Wolff. and, as far as the two langnages would cruelty of the young King, by stating that he grows the linden. las ’ : ’ i Many 
rmit, has | faithfully made. The Svenska | 28sisted his pages in rolling little Karin about in Sir Oloff he mounted his saddle of gold; and away t lately in | 
pe rm! , Mas Deen Jal ses y mat Re Ie QVENSKA the t spiked with nails, and ends: the mermaid he gallop'd so bold. A q 
Folk- Visor fran forntiden (the Swedish ballad | © fUP SPIx dace: wees “ Welcome, O, welcome, Sir Olof, to me! for five lon; enorrty. 
poetry of antiquity ) has much in common with Her cheeks were pale and torn, and down the red blood ye J a e waited os thee. _ en - = 
at of our on. There ia 72 and adventure ran; O, God in Heaven highest, look down on this proud ‘** But where were ye born and where were ye bred ? an ransacti 
that of our own. J here is love and adventure alt ; where was thy hosen and courtly dress made ?” in some 
discoursed of in them, war and peace, faith and They took the little Karin out, and wiped her body o'er, “ At the court of the Kaiser I born was and bred ; an ; 2 
fraud, and perhaps a larger amount of the tragi- and all the little maids at Court bewailéd Karin sore. there my hosen and jerkin were made ; organ, Ww 
eal than we find in our own collections. The They laid her on a golden bier, and cover'd her body * And there I have father, and there I have mother; and London « 
. . | fair, and all the little maids at Court they curl'd Karin’s there I have sister fair, there have a brother. There is 
ballads are rather long and tedious in some hair. . “There I have acres, there I have land, and there my 
instances, but still we would not miss them. | And they Jaid the little Karin in the dark, dark grave bridal bed fairly doth stand. i present 
In the long Swedish winter evening it was to lie; and all God’s little angels were standing then “And there have I my sweetheart so true; with her! economic 
no doubt necessary for the ballad-singer to | ‘ete>y- =. ive, with her I shall dee—And green grows the Paris ani 
A : ao aie ‘a8 a . inden. J 
make the most of his subject—to spin a Skin Anna (Fair Annie) will remind the reader “ Now hear ye, Sir Olof, and come now with me, and ye’ to point 
long yarn in fact, while the maids were | of the “ Fair Annie, the daughter of a King of have bright wine in gold filagree.—And green grows th bine the 
inning their c Je give a prose acer ¢| England, who was stolen away in her infancy linden, ine, and 
—— their fi a. We give a TORS ACCONENS OF 1 sold al 1in Me ‘kle bt ay oO F; - *“Where were ye born, and where were ye bred? an & dondeen 
afew of them. First we have a romance of the | 20d sold to a Lord in Mecklenburg. DF J alr where were thy hosen and courtly dress made ? F 
Bergtagna—that is of a young girl, who, instead Annie of the present occasion went out to walk | * Where is thy father, where is thy mother? where thy rench), 


of going to church to morning prayers, took it 
into her giddy head to knock at the door of the 
Bergakung (the Hill- King), the chief of the under- 
ground people, who were famous as blacksmiths 
in the Scandinavian mythology, Then— 
Up arose the Hill-king, and the lock he withdrew; 
And he led away his bride to a bed of silk and blue. 
Here she remained “eight years round,” and 
had by the Hill-King seven sons and a daughter 
so fair. At the end of this time she was taken 
with home-sickness, and desired permission of 
her subterranean husband to visit her mother. 
Her request was granted, on condition that she 
should say nothing about her children. Her 
mother meets her at the door, and inquire 
“where she has been so long?” She explain 
that she has been with the Hill-King, and that 
she has had seven sons and a daughter so fair. 


s 
s 


At this instant the Hill-King enters the door, and | 


inquires, “Why stand ye here and talk such 
evil of me?” She denies that slie 
speaking evil of him; but 


has 


On the lily-white cheek he struck her a blow 

And adown her fair kirtle the blood ‘gan to fiow, 
and then bade her pack off to the hill, assuring 
her she should never see her parents again. 





been | 


by the sea-side, and “ there she met a gay young 
man, who spoke to her so fairly.” The gay 
young man invites Annie to follow him to a 
| foreign land, 
Och blifva min hjertelig kira 
—to be his heart’s own dearie. Annie refuses 
the offer; there is many a knight’s son at home 
with whom she can wed if she is so minded; but 
the gay young man will not take “no for an 
answer.” He would take her with him to a 
foreign land, “the reddest gold crown to wear, QO.’ 
It is evermore the seven long years or the nine 
long years—in this case the latter—when Sir 
Peter, tired of Fair Annie, who has meanwhile 


borne him seven sons, wishes to get rid of her. 
She appeals to his mother the Queen, and the 
Queen takes Peter to task ; but all she 
|ecan extract from him is that he, the gay 
young man, is paying his attentions to 


| another. There is about to take place a tilt or 
| tournament, and Annie requests that she may 
be allowed to go upon the highest walls of the 
castle to see the knights a-jousting. This re- 
quest is complied with, on condition that Annie 
busks herself in her best; 


And then ye can on the castle-wall go 
To see the knights a-jousting. 


sister fair, where is thy brother ?” 

“No father have I, and I have no mother; I haven 
sister, and I have no brother.—But green grows t 
linden.” 

‘** Where hast thou thine acres, and where is thy laud 
and where does thy well-deck’d bridal-bed stand? 

“ And where doth remain thy lady-love true, with wh 
thou wilt live, with whom thou wilt dee ?” 

“It is here, here I have my acres and field ; it is h 
my love's bower I shall build.—And green grows t 
linden. 

‘** And here my true love so fastly have I; with whom 
shall live, with whom I shail die.—And green grows t 
linden.” ” 
Den Hedniska Konungsdottern i Blomstergard 

(“The Pagan King’s daughter in the flower 
garden’) is not peculiar, we believe, to Sweden 
If we mistake not, we have seen a version of If 
in Duteh or Flemish. The difference in the 
present case is in the “burthen”—Uti de grin 
lunder. » 
En hednisk Konungsdotter bald, 
Dotter bald, &. 

The Pagan king’s fair daughter rose, and left ! 
father’s bowers; and wandered forth at early morn to s¢ 
the lovely flowers. : 

“He must a Lord of Wisdem be, a Lord of Might a” 
Worth, who causeth grow in Joveliness these flowers upo” 
the earth. be 

“I give’ to him my heart so true, I wish him well ‘ 
| know; fain would I leave my father’s halls and ever w!t” 

him go.” 
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She turned herself, went home again, went to her 
father's bowers; but ever thus she thought, “I'd know the 
Master of the Flowers.” 

There came to her at midnight-tide deep, angel in 
fairest sheen; “‘ Rise up, rise up, sweet heart,” he said, 
“Love lights my heart, I ween. 

* Now tell me fairest, fairest youth, 
thou sped, that thou shouldst come 
close unto my bed.” 4 

“ For thee alone, I'm hither come, from forth the hea- 
venly bowers, to ask thee to my master, the Master of the 
Flowers.” 

* And, friend, if thou hast list to go, and heavenly man- 
sion take, thou must deride this world’s pride, and plea- 
sures all forsake.” 

He took her by the fair white hand, and led her on so 
bland, and they have gone a long, long way, from out her 
father's land. 

She followed him with list and joy, 
would know; to her he said: 
and below. 

“My name it is the Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Lord, 
and no one greater feasteth at all my father’s board.” 

She said: “* What is thy father’s name ?” 2 
The poem is too long to translate in whole; the 

issue of it will be guessed from the opening verses. 
The daughter of the Pagan King becomes a 
Christian, and is received into Heaven. The 
Flemish version is the best of all we have seen. 
The Swedish one deals too much in theology, and 
the pagan princess is saved only through baptism 
and other rites. 

Neckan, alias Old Nick, is rather a pleasant 
old fellow in the North. He is not horned or 
cloven-footed. He has a taste for music, and has 
a notion that his soul may be saved one day. He 
sits on the shores of lakes, on the banks of rivers. 
He is a youthful, good-looking lad, with golden 
hair; or a shrivelled old man. According to 
Wallmanns—and what he says must be true,— 
two boys were playing by a stream, which ran 
past theirhome. There sat Nick upon the bank, 
and played upon his harp. But the lads said 
to him: “What is the use of your sitting 
and playing there; for ye know ye never 
shall be saved?” Then Nick began to weep 
bitterly, threw away his harp, and sank 
into the deep. When they reached home, the 
children told their father, who was parish priest, 
what had happened. The father 
mind was with Nick, and bade his children go 


* from whither hast 
and hither stand so 


and fain his name 
“Tam master of all above 


| cines 


jugulo historias.” 


But, nevertheless, 
the book that is amusing, not the least 
air dimportance which the ex-vendor of quack medi- 
takes it upon him to assume. The 


so being the 


book is not 


| without a certain interest either in a political point of 


view, as showing the spirit of dissatisfaction which pre- 


| vails even ainong some of the supporters of the Govern- 


at the existing state of things. At the time 
Louis Napoleon was a candidate for the Presidency of 
the Republic, this gentleman was pr yprietor of the 
Constitutionnel, and though his paper possessed consider- 
able political influence, both by his personal exerti 


ment 





| and thoseof his friends, he advocated the candidateship 


of the present Emperor with equal energy, ability and 
and there can be no doubt bat what 


»f Louis N ipoleon, 


unscru pulousness, 
he contributed to popularise the name « 





| while the attempts of Strasburg and Boulogne had 
given a certain notoriety—the notoriety ridicule. 
| Once installed at the Elysée, the Cl State 
admitted the worthy Doctor to his intimacy, and, in 


said that his | 


back to the stream, and comfort him with hopes | 


of salvation. This they did: they went to the 
river, where sat Nick on the bank, sorrowing and 
crying. They said tohim: “Sorrow not so; our 
father hath said thy Redeemer liveth.” Nick 


| Legislative 


thereupon took his harp, and played until long | 


after the sun had gone down. Here, however, we 
must abruptly close our notice of the present 
work. 

Many valuable scientific works have appeared 
latelyin Germany. The Abhandlungen of the Berlin 


the work which falls to the lot of a Parliament in con- 
stitutional countries, to verifications of the Imperial 
quo cas. The whole is interspersed with nauseously 
fulsome tributes to the greatness, the wisdom, &c., &c., 
of M. Veron’s old friend. Yet, so strong is the feeling 
| that a change of a liberal character in the present | 


Academy of the last year contain many valuable | 


scientific and mathematical papers, and so do the | 


transactions of the Turin Academy. It is pity, 
in some respects, that there is not a central 
organ, which should be the common source, in 
London or Paris, of all scientific information. 
There is a great waste of time and labour in the 
present isolation of learned societies. How, 
economically, to reconcile Berlin and London, 
Paris and St. Petersburgh, we are not prepared 
to point out. We have fancied, however, that, 
were the learned academies of Europe to com- 
bine, ard to have their transactions published in 
acommon language, say the most precise (the 
French), that a great boon would be conferred 
upon scientific men, wherever they may exist. 





FRANCE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Paris, Jan. 28. 
The intellectual marasma in which the French 
nation is steeped just now continues unchang>d. Now 
and then a movement takes place which shows that 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 
Or to be more correct that ought to do, is only half 
half asleep—but what between the latitude given to 
flunkeyism and the restrictions imposed upon plain 
speaking, all really capable men confine themselves to 
wait for better days, and hurl epigrams against the 
Present regime which they are afraid to print. Setting 
aside M. Guizot’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, briefly 
noticed in my last letter, we have nothing but a book 
from that obese ornament to Imperial Paris, Dr. Veron; 
it is called Quatre ans de regne. Ou en somnes nous ? 
It is a characteristic performance—the reverse of well 
written. It appears to have been concocted with the 
sole object of reminding the publie that a Dr. Veron, well 
known to the readers of the Charivari as Mimi Veron, 
and to certain literary crocodiles, as the giver of dinners 
to which admission is to be purchased only at a heavy 
Price, have the obligation to listen to “amaras porvecto 








return, the claims of the Prince President to the Empire 
were trumpeted forth in the Constit itionnel, wit h. i if 
possible, greater earnestness than had been devoted to 
promote the pretensions of ‘‘ Citoyen” Louis Napoleon 
sonaparte to the povsidention chair. What re'urn the 
Emperor may have made for the services 
the Prince President, is a secret between “a s Majesty 
and the Doctor. But however the case may bi 


rendered to 


alt thoug] 


M. Veron’s visits to the Tuileries are by no means so 
frequent as to the Elysée, he has become a member of 
the Corps Législutif. and in various works which he 
has published, probably to convince the public that it is 
quite possible to be a newspaper a prietor without 
being a literary man, the sper id the Imperial 


regime are applauded with a warmth which wicked 


peopie in Paris hint, is not quite disinterested, This 
little preface is necessary for the understanding of 


The book M. Veron has just published, 


Is ¢ alc u- 


what follows. 
before joining its predecessors at the oilman’s, i 
lated to attract some degree of attention. It is entitled 


Quatre ans de regne, ou en somnes nous? (Four year’s 


reign. Where are we?) A little question which it 
would require other powers than those the author can 
boast of satisfactorily to answer. He, thereupon, takes 
the prudent course of letting it alone, and confines him- 


self to enumerate the difficulties which the 
Government have encountered, and 
come since the coup d'etat. He compares the Emperor 
to an oak, which, by means of universal sufferage, 
struck deep roots into the soil, and the 
Jody, which are paid by the State 


present 
succe sfully 
has 


Senate, the 








system is required, that even so thorough a partizan, so 


fulsome an adulator as the Doctor is compelled to give a | 


public ecl 
the country in curses not loud but deep. Great 
must be the power of truth, to make itself heard throug 

such channels, M.Veron thinks he is justified in “respect- 


o of the feeling which is expressed throughout 


fully demanding a modification in those laws which it has 
been the misfortune of the times to have rendered neces 
sary.” He does not ask that the floodgates of disorder 
and anarchy should be thrown open; but he notices 
that the unfavourable turn which has of late taken place 
in public opinion is to be chiefly ascribed to the gag 
which has been put upon the press and the Corps 
Legislatif. Nor is he far wrong when he asserts that 
a perseverance in the present system is the greatest 
danger the government has to contend with; for silence 
makes men think, and an idea long kept down one day 
may explode and shatter the present bayonet-supported 
government fabric to the winds of heaven. 

Since I last wrote, M. Edmond About, who used to 
write the weekly review of current events in the Figaro, 
in which he used to hold up naso adunco to the derision 
of the public, a few of the social and literary empicics 
of the day, has withdrawn from that agreeable post, and 
been raised to the succession of Théophile Gauthier, the 
Art critic of the Moniteur, who has purchased, and 
is about to edit, L’Artiste—a publication which has 
hitherto held a kind of middle place between our Art 
Journal and Illustrated News—being, in its way, vastly 
inferior to both. M. About’s pen has fallen into the 
hands of Mdlle. Augustine Brohan, the actress of the 
Francais. She has made her début under the signature 
of “Suzanne.” You are aware that in Beaumarchais’ 
play this lively soubrette married our friend the barbiere 
I trust your readers will forgive me for saying that the 
Lettres de Suzanne d Figaro read very like a curtain 
lecture. 

The season of carnival, generally so gay, must not 
be passed without a note, thongh this year it has some- 
how been shorn of its beams, without any cause per- 
ceptible to the public eye. The prevailing distress 


‘ i 5 
there is much in | 


over- | 


not to do 


indeed | 


have danced in the face of famine itself, and even 
probably never more riotous or demonstrative in their 
mirth than while the terrible cholera was daily thinning 
| their ranks by hunareds. The opera balls are indeed 
crowded, but have altogether this year lost that charac- 
ter of abandon and animation which used justly to render 
these motley assemblages one of the most curious 
sights of the capital. Whether this falling off is an 


advantage or the reverse, however, is a question which 
must be left to the taste of the reader. Morality would 
infallibly for the latter, but the general 
feeling it pr is the reverse of tory, 


and as a consequence the private balls and parties, which 


pronounce 






duces hers satisfa 























in former years used to abound at this period, have 
greatly decreased in number. To make up probably 
for this decline, which is an injury to those branches 
of commerce by which thousands of Parisians live, 
that is to say miliooy, and those luxurious nothings 
by the purchase of which the rich, however in- 
disposed to charity, contribute extravagantly to the 

cessities of the poor. To make up for this, the public 
Me hac open their hotels more fre ntly than 
usual, and weekly balls given by the Emperor at the 
Tuileries, where new dresees of the most sumptuous 
lescription are absolutely ordered to be worn, keep up 
the chs of the gay season, as far as official and 
imperial display can do so. The balls at the Tuileries 
ire splendid in everything, but the rank the visitors; 
the hanghty Faub arg St. Germains still standing aloof 
from the contamination of the modern court. Foreigners 
of distinction have, of course, no such scruples, and 
attend in considerable numbers; among the visitors at 
the last ball were a uumber of English officers, whose 
uniforms contrasted rather magnificently with the 
rather mean turn out of their French military brethren 


manners and gentleman-like 
ance, it must be admitted, that our c 


very decided advantage in a ball 


—over whom, in appear- 
yuntrymen have @ 
least, how- 


room, at 








it may be elsewhere. The most showy uniforms 

ie assembly were unquestionably those of our 
itia, whose real military status being unknown to 
great majority of the company, carried off the 

murs of the soirée, by the unstained brilliancy of their 
scarlet and redundancy of gold lace. The only hilarity 
of the night au -~ the the imperial circle was occa- 
sioned by the rapidity of movement displayed by one of 
these militia ian es, at whose evolutions the Empress 
laughed most heartily. He was stated to belong to one 
of the Irish giments o yf that force, whieh 1 believe 


has some time ceased in reality to exist. 














The absence of balls and private parties is made up 
for in Paris by the crowds it carries to the theatres, 
which have seldom enjoyed a more successful season 
than the present. E ‘lish society in bad weather con- 
tents itself over tea, books, cards, ‘and “a sea-coal tire,” 

| but the Parisian must spend his erin abroad, if he 
have no company at home. Hence the prosperity of 


| the theatres at present. At the Grand Opera, 


port which the government make unceasing 


to sup- 


exertions, 








Verdi's _ work, J/ Trovatore, has been transferred 
from the Italian theatre, but though the composer has 
| made ad ns to the score, and left nothing undone to 
} secure it a brilliant success, it moves heavily and cold 
| in comparison. Neither the language nor the artistes 
} seem at home, and although the Emperor and Her 
| Majesty patronised the first representation, not only 
| with their presence but with their |e idits, and the 
| illustrious corps of Claqueurs were doubled. public opinion 
| gives the preference altogether to the Italians. It has, 
however, been the means of adding one charming 
vocalist to the troupe, Madame Lauters, a young lady 
who sang at a minor musical theatre, the Lyrique, two 
| years ago, and was then no more heard of M. 
| Verdi, to the surprise of the public, announced to the 


r, some weeks since, that he had selected 
her for the chief part in J7 Trovatore. As in Paris 
authors and composers are commanders-in-chief, being, 
with some justice, supposed to be the best judges of 
what artistes are the fittest for the characters they have 
written, she was instantly engaged. She had 
through the first air before the public 
lelighted, and in the fourth act,—the great part of the 
opera,—the transports of the audience were without 
bounds. At the close of this scenethe Emperor wrote 
an order to the manager doubling her salary. This was 
but justice, for having no name, she had been engaged 
at the modest sum of 15,000 francs a year (600/.) 
ler income now is a fair sum, being somewhere abdout 
one-sixth of what the same theatre pays its nominal ce- 
It is to be hoped the scandalous sums paid 
to opera singers, both in London and Paris, will be 
soon put an end to; the money thus thrown away onthe 
mere vocal machines, in many cases not lighted by a 
gleam of inte Hleet, ,isa libel on common sense. 


opera directo 
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Tt ap sper ars from a - State denen, that the P ublic 
Libraries of Paris contain 2,974,000 printed and 
104,000 MS. volumes; of these, 1,700,000 books and 
89,000 manuscripts belong to the Bibliothéque 





may have its effect certainly, but the Parisian populace 
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Ar the Chemical Society, in a paper ‘On the Compo- | 


sition of Wheat, Flour, and Bread,” Messrs. Lawes and 
Gilbert gave the result of an extended course of experi- 
ments, from 1845 to 1854 inclusive, tracing the wheat 
from the field to the bakery. In 1846, when the crops 
were most fully matured, the proportion of nitrogen was 
lowest. In 1853, when the crops were poor, the pro- 
portion of nitrogen was highest. 
of a highly-matured crop are a low proportion of water, 
ash, and nitrogen. In reference to the effect of ma- 
nuring, crops manured with nitrogenised and mineral 
manures gave the best produce, and at the same time 
the greatest reduction in the proportion of 
The ash of wheat was variable in poor crops, but in 
those well matured had much fixity of composition, 
which was moreover independent of the nature of the 


manure, although the proportion of lime increased with | 


the high maturation of the crop. In reference to the 
products of the mill, bran yielded 10 times as much ash, 
and 14 times as much nitrogen, as the household flour. 
The amount of water in bread is from 36 to 38 per cent., 
and thus 100 Ibs. of flour would yield about 138 lbs. of 
bread, the loss in fermentation being less than 1 per 
cent., and the average amount of nitrogen 1.3 per cent. 
The excellence of flour was generally estimated in pro- 
portion to the amount of starch; in this opinion, which 
was contrary to that of Liebig and others, Messrs. 
Lawes and Gilbert concurred, or at any rate, the least 
nitrogenised bread contained a sufficiency of nitrogen, 
the great demand for food being for its respiratory and 
carboniferous constituents. In many analyses of flour, 
the gluten being separated mechanically, the proportion 
was found to increase gradually on proceeding from 
north to south, both in Europe and America; hence, 
according to their theory of high maturation, the most 
matured crops were grown in the 
relatively. 


coldest 


quired. 

Professor Owen, at the Geological Society, in reference 
to the Dichodon cuspidatus, stated that the adult 
animal appears to have equalled in size a Southdown 
sheep. The deciduous formula of dentition is the same 
asin the genus Sus. The permanent one differs by the 
displacement of the first deciduous molar by a true 
premolar. Whilst, however, the Dichodon resembles 
the hog tribe in the kind and number of its teeth, it 
resembles more the rnminantiz in the configuration of the 
true molars. The now-ascertained fact of the deciduous 
dentition of the Dichodon supplies an additional test of 
its affinities, owing to marked difference in the times 
and order of succession of the permanent teeth between 
the non-ruminant and the ruminant Artiodactyles. With 
reference to a fossil Ophidian from Salonica Bay, the 
vertebrae, thirteen in number, indicated by their size a 
serpent between ten and twelve feet in length: they 
were discovered in the freshwater tertiary beds at the 
Promontory of Karabournou. A summary of the known 
existing serpents of Southern Europe and Asia Minor 
being given, showed that none of the living species 
equal in bulk the fossil serpent; it must, therefore, 
be deemed an extinct species. Mr. Salter having col- 
lected many additional materials for the elucidation of 
the palzontology of the Longmynd Rocks, described the 
occurrence of abundant annelide markings referable to 
two species (one of them new) throughout a mile of 
thickness in the lower portion of the nearly vertical 
shales, sandstones, and flagstones. Wave or surf-maks. 
ripples, sun-cracks, and rain-prints, were also described 
as occurring at several localities on the surfaces of these 
aminated rocks of the Longmynd. Mr. Salter proposes 

e*term Arenicolites for all fossil worm-holes with 
double openings, and Helminthites for the superficial 
trails. Some new species of the trilobitic genus 
Acidaspes, from the lower silurian beds of the south of 
Scotland, and also some salurian species of the same 
from Shropshire were also described. 

The geography of Burmah was given at the Royal 
Geographical Society by Captain Yule. In the fifteenth 
century the seat of government was at Pagau, where 
remains of temples were found indicating a higher state 
of civilization than could be found at a later date. In 
the sixteenth century the government was removed to 
Ava, and about the same time the kingdom of Pegu 
was absorbed by Burma. At the period of its 
greatest extension, the country was 1,200 miles long 
by 800 broad, with a sea coast of 1,200 miles, and so 
continued till the inhabitants came in contact with 
the British. In the war of 1824 the Burmese lost 








The general character | 


nitrogen, | 


climate } 
Dr. Marcet differed from this low value of | 
nitrogenised constituents, stating that the more highly | 
nitrogenised the food, the less was the quantity re- | 





j Aracan, and in 1852 Pegu was detached. The coun- 
try was described as a rolling upland based on an 
alluvial basin, and surrounded by a vast mountain 
| barrier. In the Burman empire there were upwards 

| of 100 distinct tribes, all speaking different languages, 
and all monosyllabic in character. The population was 

estimated at 1,200,000 and probably had never been 

more than 3,000,000. 

Some account was given at the last meeting of the 


elles, which was founded in 1848, in consequence of 
The object is to obtain money on loan to their con- 


being taken to ascertain this previous to admission to 
membership. In 1848 there were 228 shareholders 
with a capital of 81,9847. In 1856 there were 1333, 
with a capital of 513,1162.; during this time 281,995 
| transactions had been effected, amounting to 6,211,1311. 
at an expense of only 14 centimes the 100 francs. The 
| interest charged to members was 3% per cent. Some 
interesting circumstances were related of the Chinese 
at the Ethnological Society. At a time when the 
rest of the world was immersed in barbarism, the 
Chinese exhibited an advanced state of civilization, but 
a stop seemed to be placed upon further progress, about 
800 years ago, from which time they appear to have 





| beenstationary. The population amounts to 350,000,000, | 


or about one-fifth of that of the whole world. It 
cannot therefore be doubted, that when the present 
system of isolation has been removed and the Chinese 
have become integral members of the human family, 
they would take a prominent part in the affairs of the 
| world, through which, by emigration, they are already 
| rapidly spreading. It is a curious fact that the Chinese, 
whether first from choice or necessity, eat everything, 
from a rat to an elephant: all savage animals and 
noxious reptiles have in consequence been exterminated 
throughout the land. They have a free press, and 
newspapers are found in almost every town. The 
spoken language differs in the north and south, but the 
written language is the same, they can therefore com- 


in the Mosaic account, both the spice and name being 


| originally derived from China, it would appear that a | 


| trade even then existed between that country and the 
Eastern coasts of the Mediterranean.——-We are threat- 
| ened with a scarcity of Peruvian bark: the febrifuge 
| which has proved such a valuable prophylactic at every 
new gold field that is discovered, and which saved the 
adventurous travellers in the last expedition up the 
Niger, is extensively used in the fever-stricken districts 
of India, and indeed throughout the globe, is rapidly 
diminishing. In South America, the quiniferous cin- 
chona is limited to a region from 20 deg. S. to 10 deg. 
N. It flourishes best in dry rocky situations, at great 
heights, and in the coldest regions, it will also grow 
luxuriously in low and hot valleys, but the medicinal 
properties of the bark then vanish. It is proposed to 
introduce this valuable plant into India, where it would 
add a new industry: for a vast range of hill sides and 
slopes, unsuited to the growth of the tea and other 
plants, would be found available forthe cinchona.——The 
proposal of Colonel Waugh to name the newly discovered 
highest mountain of the Himalaya range “ Everest,” has 
been protested against at the Royal Asiatic Society. It 
was considered more appropriate to call it by its native 
name, Deva Dhunga, than to introduce a solitary 
European appellation into the mountain range. 





QUERIES AND NOTES. 





Peter ABELARD’S Letrer.—In an old number 
of the Qurterly Review (No. CXVI. April, 1837) in an 
article on the Letters, MSS. and State Papers, collected 
by William Upcott, it is stated that amongst them 
were “a small collection of Peter Abelard’s letters,” of 
inestimable value in showing us the state of learning 
and education in his time. These are not, as I have 
been informed by a good authority, in the British 
Museum, and probably became private property at the 
author’s death. Can any of your learned readers in- 
form me of the habitat of these precious documents. 

Musus. 





WHo wrote ParpisE Lost?—One great dis- 
covery often leads to others. The discovery of America 
by Columbus was soon followed by the discoveries of 
De Gama and Cabot. The discovery of one lost work 


of antiquity at the revival of letters, was soon followed 
| by the rescue of many others from the dust and neg- 








Statistical Society of the Union du Credit de Brux- | 
the almost universal stoppage of payment in Belgium. | 


stituents, within the limits of their solvency, steps | 


municate by writing. From cinnamon being mentioned | 


lect of ages. Evenin our own time, the interpretation 
of Egyptian hierog!yphics, by Young and Champollion, 
has opened the way for the interpretation of Assyrian 
and Median inscriptions by Losser and Rawlinson, In 
| like manner the great discovery made by Mr. Smith that 
| Bacon was the author of the plays attributed to Shaks- 

peare, has disclosed to the mind of your present corre- 
| spondent, a hypothesis of no less interest, and of a stil? 
more startling character. Who wrote Paradise Lost? 
Not Milton, but Milton’s master, the Great Protector, 
Cromwell. It will at once be objected that Cromwell 
died in 1658, and Paradise Lost was first published in 
1667. But a consideration of the question will remove 
this difficulty. My hypothesis is, that Paradise Lost 
| was written by Cromwell and placed in Milton’s hands 
| for literary revision. To whom could the Protector’s 
| work be so fitly intrusted as to his Latin secretary, the 
triumphant literary champion of the Commonwealth. 
Milton retained the poem when Cromwell died, and after- 
wards published it in his own name. What a!tera- 
| tions, if any, he made, can only be conjectured. But 
| we may suspect that his alleged original inten- 
tion of producing Paradise Lost in a dramatic 
form, and the great variations in the earlier editions 
of the actual poem point to the same conclusion, that 
Milton was the editor, not the author, of Paradise Lost. 
| It may be asked, why did Milton conceal the real 
authorship ? The answer is obvious. The age which 
had treated the bodily remains of the Protector with 
ignominy, would have treated his literary remains, if 
known as such, with still greater contempt. Milton 
would feel the necessity for concealing the true author- 
ship with peculiar keenness, because he must have 
vividly remembered how he had himself treated the 
alleged work of a vanquished sovereign. He who had 
shattered ‘‘ Icon Basilike,” he who had torn off, to use 
his own phrase, the mask of a king (persona regis) 
would shrink from exposing the Protector's fame to the 
vengeance of royalist wits. We know, indeed, a Tory 
who is in the habit of saying that Milton drew his 
Satan from Cromwell. This Cavalier, who has come 
into the world a couple of centuries too late, will hail 
our hypothesis, and say, that Cromwell “ was himself 
| the great sublime he drew.” May we not conclude that 
| Milton published under his own name his patron’s poem. 
The passsge at the beginning of Book 3, referring to his 
want of sight, was clearly only a blind. Again, 
(though the fact has been overlooked by Cromwell's 
biographers) there is positive evidence that the Pro- 
tector did compose verses. The Protector, says White- 
lock, ‘¢ would make verses with us,” (Whitelock himself, 
Lord Broghill, Pierepoir:t, Thurloe, and Sir Charles 
Wolsey) “and every one must try his fancy.” Where, 
we are led to ask, are those verses now? What subject 
so appropriate to an assemblage of ‘ Puritan Notables,” 
as Paradise Lost? 

It is also worthy of remark, that Paradise Lost is 
very different in character from Milton’s early produc- 
tions, and greatly superior in design and execution to 
Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. This fact 
seems to indicate a difference of authorship. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the passages in 
Paradise Lost, which seem suggested by events in the 
| life or feelings in the mind of the great Protector. One 
| instance must suffice. Belial’s speech in Book 2 (espe- 
| cially lines 200—208), expresses the arguments by 
| 
| 
| 





which many of the “compounding Cavaliers” had pers 
suaded one another to submit to Cromwell. A compa- 
rison of Paradise Lost with Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches might bring out many unsuspected resem- 
blances and undesigned coincidences. 

But my communication has already exceeded reason- 
able limits; I have only to add, that justice has not 
been done to Cromwell in his own time, and all subse- 
quent efforts for that purpose have fallen short of their 
aim. If, however, the present theory be established, 
then, though Cromwell's brow never wore the regal 
diadem, it will be encircled with a wreath of unfading 
bay, and though party spirit denied his statue a place 
among the Kings, his name will be enrolled among the 
Poets of our country. Vrrz-HaRDOUIN. 


Answers. 


Lapy Lr1cH.—In compliance with the wish ex- 
pressed by your correspondent, G. W. D. P., in “Queries 
and Notes,” I beg to send vou the remaining stanzas ©! 
*¢ London Bridge is Broken Down,” though as to the occa- 
sion and meaning of the song none of my researches 
in nursery lore have as yet beem able to enlighten 
me. The best clue to its meaning if indeed it be no 
amere jingle of words, would be to ascertain the period 
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at which it was written. I have transcribed it from a 
little book of songs purporting to be “ collected from the 
works or the most renowned poets (!!) and adapted to 
favourite national melodies,” according to the title— 
though, strange to add, not one tune is mentioned 
throughout the volume, nor is any name given to any 
of the songs. Ciara De CHATELAIN. 


Lendon Bridge is broken down, 
Dance over my Lady Lee, 

London Bridge is broken down, 
With a gay lady. 

How shail we build it up again ? 
Dance over my Lady Lee, 

How shall we build it up again? 
With a gay lady. 

We'll build it up with gravel and stone, 
Dance over my Lady Lee, 

We'll build it up with gravel and stone, 
With a gay lady. 

Gravel and stone will be wash'd away, 
Dance over my Lady Lee, 

Gravel and stone will be wash'd away, 
With a gay lady. 

We'll build it up with iron and steel, 
Dance over my Lady Lee, 

We'll build it up with iron and steel, 
With a gay lady. 

Tron and steel will bend and break, 
Dance over my Lady Lee, 

Iron and steel will bend and break, 
With a gay lady. 

We'll build it up with silver and gold, 
Dance over my Lady Lee, 

We’il build it up with silver and gold, 
With a gay lady. 

Silver and gold will be stolen away, 
Dance over my Lady Lee, 

Silver and gold will be stolen away, 
With a gay lady. 

We'll set a man to watch it then, 
Dance over my Lady Lee, 

We'll set a man to watch it then, 
With a gay Lady. 

Suppose the man should fall asleep, 
Dance over my Lady Lee, 

Suppose the man should fall asleep, 
With a gay lady. 

We'll put a pipe into his mouth, 
Dance over my Lady Lee, 

We'll put a pipe into his mouth, 
With a gay lady. 

[Another correspondent (from Chelsea) sends 
us a version differing very slightly from the 
above. | 





ARCHITECTURE. 

REPORT ON ARCHITECTURE AS 

ART. 

WniLe the Gothic mania of England is happily 
giving way before the spreading advance of a 
liberalism in taste, more especially marked by the 
cultivation of what may be termed the “ Anglo- 
classic,” Rome is admitting, among the arcades and 
domes of its imperial ruins and Papal monuments, 
symptoms of a reviving feeling for the graces of 
antique Grecian purity. In the Builder for Nov. 
1856 is a well-executed woodcut, representing the 
Entrance to the Villa Borghese, erected from a design 
by the late Luigi Canina. Mr. Asphitel, who sup- 
plied the drawing to the Builder, says: ‘‘ The prince 
(Borghese) had either seen or heard of the works 
executed at Munich, in the Greek style, for the King 
of Bavaria, and Canina’s designs are based on the 
same style, but are no doubt in purer taste. The 
design is that of a double Greek Propylaion; it is 
carried out on a fine scale, and the entire construc- 
tion is that of the Attic period. It is, perhaps, the 
only perfect imitation of ancient Greek art, in all its 
details, in Europe.” 

We are by no means inclined to advocate the 
general appliance of strictly imitative design; but 
exceptional circumstances may arise which fully 
warrant its occasional practice; and, at all events, 
we cannot but admire the example before us, con- 
sidered per se, and as tending to keep alive the reve- 
rence which is due to the idiocratical perfection of 
ancient art. Speaking with stern truth, the gate- 
lodges of a palace should be “ affined and kin” to the 
palace itself; andsuch is not the casein the relation- 
ship borne by Canina’s propyleum to the mansion 
It pertains to; but, as the error is on the side of 
superior beauty, we must be critically indulgent, and 
then we are left to acknowledge the “ beautiful 
exceedingly.” The question is, whether, with the 
same amount of substance and decoration, so charming 
a result could be obtained, by the application of any 
other style, as Canina has produced by his Borghese 
gateway? What an elegant majesty pervades! how 
chastely ornate—how unaffectedly refined — how 
simply eloquent! What mental cultivation may we 
imagine in the body of the volume so gracefully 
prefaced ? We will but refer our readers to the wood- 
cut in justification of our eulogy. 

We cannot say quite as much on referring to the 
entrance to The Shell Foundry, Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, though Greece has contributed her columns and 
Rome her arches to the engineer's management.$In fact, 


A FINE 


engineers can rarely venture on ornate design with 
success ; and it were well they should never act in 
such case without the co-operative aid of the archi- 
tectural artist. If their severely engrossing connexion 
with mattés of utilitarianism precludes the culti- 
vation of an expressive taste, they should submit to 
such a partnership as Mr. Page has admitted in the 
new Westminster Bridge, as artistified by Sir C. 
Barry. 

But how is it that the more artist-minded of the 
engineers have not (like the late Rendel) allowed 
inventive taste to go hand in hand with constructive 
knowledge? When the substance is formed, with its 
required openings, projections, and recesses, why is it 
that a suitable decorative expression has not been self- 
suggested? Ashell foundry! a thing of melting and 
blowing and blasting—of swarthy volcanic power, 
whose features should be of the simplest sternness, 
and which might be still thoroughly artistic, though 
“ begrimed and black as Vulcan’s own stithy !” Here 
was the opportunity for a brick and granite structure, 
rusticated with massive quoins and archivolts, and 
impressively decorated, or rather declaratorily vita- 
lised, with the sculptured insignia of terrifying war! 
But the Builder for Nov. 22, 1856, will show that the 


loving itself, rather than seeming (the terror) of 
others.” It might as well be a manufactory of tennis- 


rackets as well as rockets. 
and therefore nothing. 

The proposed Middlesex Industrial Schools, by 
Messrs. Barry and Banks (see Builder, Jau. 10, 
1857), seems to be a good and sufficiently handsome 
design, in the plain Wren style, best suited to simple 
utilitarian purposes, with a chapel apart, and ortho- 


is of the character which would at once have satistied 


recommending it to the eye of criticism. 
The front of the Clothworkers’ Hall, London (see 


another regal meeting on the “ Field of the Cloth of 
Gold,” so ornate is it in emblems of civic splendour. 
It is another proof to the growing appreciation of the 
Anglo- Venetian classic, and will greatly enhance the 
richness of the London street architecture. its clus- 
tered pilastral reliefs, ornate cornice, and fenestral 
efficiency, are accompanied by much proportional 
beauty ; and the facade is altogether highly creditable 
to the repute of Mr. Samuel Angel. We could almost 
wish the uppermost window-opening: had been square- 
headed, since, after all, the architect has felt the neces- 


soffit of the entablature immediately above; and we 
would, deferentially;submitto Mr. Angel, whethersome 
gain of light to the rooms might not be had consis- 
tently with no decrease of beauty to the windows. It 
may be that the keystones of the three arches have 
some relation to the support of a largely-projecting 
entablature of long bearing; but the square-headed 
openings might be crowned with a cornice which 
would still more efficiently support the superincum- 
bent architrave. The gradual increase of richness, 
as the building ascends, is, we think, in the best 
taste. 

In another wood-cut of the Builder, for Jan. 17, 
1857, is a perspective of the interior of the Cloth- 
workers’ Hall, the aspect of which is splendidly 
scenic. Though the general arrangement of the com- 
ponent features is pretty much according to book, 
there is asuperadded force which removes it above the 
level of common-place. A mere well-informed stu- 
dent of Sir Wm. Chambers might have similarly em- 
ployed the arcaded “ order,” the clere-story, groin- 
ings, and ceiling; but Mr. Angell has shown the 
accomplished artist in certain superadded details, in 
their ornamentation, and in what may be termed the 
emphasis which marks those passages of his compo- 
sition which are most susceptible of effective treat- 
ment. The red granite columns with their grey 
granite bases cannot fail to be imposing, though the 
material of the capitals (Caen stone) seems to be 
something under the mark for the crowning number 
of such costly appendages, unless, indeed, they are to 
be heightened in effect by colour and gilding. This 
interior, however, is, at the least, a very excellent 
specimen of academic Roman design; and as such we 
rejoice in being able heartily to commend it. 

Nothing can contrast more remarkably with the 
last mentioned interior than that of the Gallery of the 
Bank of France, Paris, illustrated in the Builder for 
Jan. 3, 1857. The scenic and theatrical character of 
the latter, having more to do with the upholsteral 
than the architectural, depends on the abjuration of 
all severe criticism, and on an abandonment to mere 
decorative prodigality. It is of the period of Louis 
XIV., and emblematises the florid profligacy of his 
court, in its excess of carving, gilding, and paint. 

Of a very different order is the Hotel Pourtales, 
Paris, depicted in the woodcuts of the Builder for 
Dec. 20, 1856, and which is described as of the 
‘“‘Graco-Pompeian.” We, however, rather defer to 
French taste than critically approve it, in this in- 
stance; nor can we but think that if the four little 
meagre pilasters were away from the street front, and 
if all four windows had reached the floor, with a con- 





Woolwich edifice is “no such thing: it is (as Rosa- | 
lind would say) point device in its accoutrements, as | 


balls, or even of “alley taws,” as of iron fire-balls ; of | 
It is, in short, anything, | 


doxly Gothicised, as is fit and reasonable. The whole | 


Messrs. Cobbett and Hume, with a graceful propriety | 


Builder for Nov. 8, 1856), wonld seem to indicate | 


sity of finishing their top-dressings parallel with the | 


would have gained as much in beauty as simplicity. 
The engaged columns, too, between the arches in the 
court, with their bits of entablature, unconnected by 
any vertical lines to unite them with the pilasters 
above, seem absurdly gratuitous. The French are 
never vulgar nor mon-place; but this is one. of 
many instances in which they appear to compose 
their facades without any care to express constructive 
propriety. 

There is no very remarkable Gothic novelty before us 
forthis report. The Peers’ Staircase, Westminster Palace 
(see Builder for Nov. 15, 1856) is worthy of the first 
| architect of the age, and forms a suitable approach 

to the most splendid Gothic apartment extant. Our 
| opinions as to the unappropriateness of the Gothic style 
| to a senate-house have been reiterated; all we can say 

is, that Sir C. Barry has made the best of the oppor- 
| tunities afforded him, in defiance of as much restric- 
| tion; and that, while we regret the terms of the 
| advertisement which first invited our architects to 
compete, we rejoice in the selection of Sir Charles’s 
design. 

The interior of the Higher Broughton Congregational 
Church, Manchester, of which a view appears in the 
Builder for Dee. 13, 1856, is not quite after the 
notions which Messrs. Barry, Scott, and others enter- 
tain in respect to the genius of Gothic architecture; 
and, fully admitting that Mr. Oliyer has a right to 
his own taste and ideas, without any desire to disturb 
the satisfaction which his employers may enjoy in 
the manner he has displayed them, we hope the 
specimen before us will remain a ‘‘ bright particular” 
example of merit, iron-ically speaking, and not form 
a precedent for general adoption. 

Onslow Chapel, Queen's Elm, Brompton, is exter- 
nally represented in the Builder for Dec. 20, 1856, 
and, so far as we can judge from the modest little 
woodcut, is of pleasing and meritorious design. 

The view of St. Peter's Parish Church Schools, 
Leeds (see Builder for Dec. 6 last) is a plain, ser- 
| viceable structure of gabled and buttressed walls, 
having square windows tilled in with mullions termi- 
nating in arched work, and chiefly remarkable for 
having the upper part of the tower different in style 
from the bulk of the building—suggested, we suppose, 
by certain of the foreign town-halls. As in former 
instances, so in this, we weuld rather defer to the 
architects (Messrs. Dobson and Chorley) than express 
our own opinion. 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, Kingsland. The view 
of this building, given in the Builder, 24th January, 
1857, is comforting to the critical perceptions, for, 
in connexion with the evidence of an educated taste, 
; it shows invention and considerate judgment: It 
| would, perhaps, be difficult to find so well composed 
| and pleasingly proportioned a steeple among the 
| genuine medieval examples of its kind. The but- 
| 
| 


tressing of the tower is far better than is usual. Ar- 
tistic feeling and constructive propriety go hand-in- 
| hand from base to apex. We only wish the lower 
| gabled canopies near the base of the spire could have 
a little more projection, so as to allow greater length 
to the little pillars that support the outhanging 
angles. Well wortliy of approval is the novel pe- 
culiarity of the aisles, in being so small as to 
serve only for passages, the benched portion of 
the interior being of one span. The only improve- 
ment we could desire would be a somewhat bolder 
moulded coping on the large gables to carry out the 
ornate feeling stimulated by the very handsome door 
and windows. The barn-like simplicity of the com- 
mon flat coping is not, in our opinion, justified by 
mere old “precedent,” which is, very often, onty 
partially worthy of imitation. We wish we could 
judge of the effect of the side view, showing the 
tower in connexion with the transeptal gable whicis 
just appears in the wood-cut. We areinclined to think 
the building requires more length to warrant the 
latter feature as one of good effect; but, so far as we 
can see from the illustration, this building isa highly 





favourable testimony to the professional pretensions 
of the architect, Mr. T. E. Knightley. 

The Aberystwith Clock Tower is very well, up to the 
top of the balustrade crowning its basement story, 
and the general outline and aspect may pass muster ; 
but we have little to say in favour of its composition 
in detail; and, as the result of a competition which 
has “ excited much discussion,” we cannot regard it 
as especially flattering to the rejected competitors. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Handbook for the Oratorios.—Sampson, arranged’ by 
Dr. JoHN CLARKK, of Cambridge; and Judas 
Maccabeus, arranged by JoHN Bisuop, of Chel- 
tenham. London: Robert Cocks and Co. 

THESE form Nos. 6 and 7 of the series. The Sampson 

belongs to an older series and possesses some points omit- 

ted in the later edition. We allude especially to the indi- 
cation given of the original instrumentation. Those who 
are now in the habit of hearing oratorios performed with 
all the fulness ct a modern band are, perhaps, little pre- 
pared for the tact{that the original instrumentation is 





tinuous balcony, like the central two, the elevation 


comparatively meagre. For instance, the overture to 
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THE CRITIC. 
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Sampson was written for two violins, tenor and bass’ | 
two horns and two hautboys, The effect, therefore, as may | 
be imagined, wonld be very different to that produced 
by the full braying of a modern orchestra. Now what | 
is gained in, even if we allow it th term of, richness of 
effect, we conceive is lost in delicacy. How the great 
composer would have liked the additions, 
cannot now he known. But at all events, in 
rangements if the original instrumentation is indicated, 
it will be a guide to amateurs, especially, that they 
may learn what was written when they hear what is 
played. In this oratorio, if there was nothing else in it, 
the total would redeem itat once. And those | 
who have heard the late Braham in his splendid de- | 
clamation of this recitative, will have felt that there 
was a master spirit in him that could rival even that of 
the great composer himself. The separate pieces in the 
Judas Maccabeus are well known, and have always 
been favourites with the English public. They formed 
the stock pieces at the Ancient concerts, an 1 are now 
even more than heard and appreciated as they 
ought to be. 


of course 
these ar- 


‘* eclipse” 





ever 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 
An amateur theatrical performance is to take place at 
the St. James’s Theatre, on the 7th or the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, for the benefit of the brave Broadstairs Boatmen. 
Miss Catherine Hayes is on a tour in Ireland, 
accompanied by Madlle. Corelli (contralto), 
F. Lablache (baritone), and Signor Miliardi (tenor) ; 
and by Mr. G. A. Osborne, composer and pianist, as 
conductor. The Belfast papers state that Miss Hayes 
was enthusiastically received in that town.——Madame 
Grisi has returned to London from Paris to fulfil an 
engagement with Mr. Beale in the provinces. The 
success which has attended her performances in the 
“ Trovatore” at the Italian Opera-house in Paris is the 
greatest event of the musica! season, larger audiences 
having been assembled to witness the opera than have 
been seen in the Salle Ventadour since the memorable | 
year 1847.——Mr. Balfe is writing an opera in T'aris. 


The Musical Union, under the direction of Mr. Ella, 








Signor 





is about to give three soirées before Easter, at Willis’s | 
Rooms. In addition to the usual selections of classical 
instrumental music, these performances will be varied 


by the introduction of sacred and secular compositions 
sung by a chamber choir, under the direct 2 
Land. The 
Easter, for which, we are informed, the subscription is 


100 Of Mr. 


ve after 


Matinées, as usual, will comraen 








already very large. 





MADAME TvessAup’s Exnrerrion. — A_ portrait 
model of the unfortunate Archbishop of Paris has 
been added to the numerous works of art in this 
popular establishment. The Prelate is represented 
in similar robes to those worn when he received the 
fatal wound in the Church of St. Etienne-du-mont. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


chester Exhibition——Mr. Edward Holmes has been |} 
named by the Manchester Committee to the charge of | 
a department of engraving and water-colour drawing in | 
the coming exhibition, Mr. William Smith, late of | 
Lisle street, gives his aid to Mr. Holmes in the matter | 
of prints. Messrs. Colnaghi, Evans, and others are also | 
associated in the cares and responsibilities of selection. 
Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar 


——The intends 


various artistic collections of his capital. 


the Wartburg will be completed. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





Mr. 
the publication of a new novel. His lectures on 
the Four Georges continue so popular that he has no 
time for the labours of 4 new serial. Lord Campbell 
announces another octavo volume containing the lives of 





three of his predecessors on the bench—Lord Chief | 


Justice Kenyon, Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, and 
Lord Chief Justice Tenterden. It is stated that the 
original despatches of Clive tothe Madras government, 
after the battle of Plassy, have been discovered, after 





being buried for a century in the archives of the East | 
Some books | 





India Company at Leadenhall-street. 
and collections of Mr. Berry, including the various 
early editions of Shakspeare’s folio, have been sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. The first folio of 
Shakspeare sold for 471, the second for 8/. 12s. 6d., 
the third for 162., and the fourth for 67. 18s. A second 
copy of the third impression, but with the seven plays 


| not admit Jf a larger sam.——A gold medal has been | 


| personal literary friends :—To his cousin Elizabeth 


| after payment « 


| the promotion of literary and scientific purposes. 


| Jann, Dr. 
to |} 
build a museum, which is to unite within its walls the | 
The works } 


will be commenced immediately after the restoration of | 


THACKERAY has postponed for another year 





added, and the autographs of several “lovers of Shak- 
Speare,” was knocked down for 157. The Shakspeare 
eup, cut from the famous mulberry-tree, sold for 
507. « 

A pension of 50/. a year has been conferred on 


Charles Swain, author of “The Mind,” and of other | 


poems. The announcement of the pension, by Lord | 
Palmerston, was accompanied by a letter expressing 


conferred by his Majesty the King of the Belgians on | 
Mr. Robert Bell, ‘‘in consideration of his valuable 
literary labours.”——-John Kenyon, Esq., who died on 
the 3rd ultimo, left tie following liberal bequests to 
3arrett Browning, 4000/., and to her husband, 
Robert Browning, 65001.; to Bryan W. Proctor, 
better known as Barry Cornwall. 6500/.; to Dr. Henry | 
Southey, 80007.; Catherine, the daughter of Robert | 
Southey, the poet laureate, 250/. ; and to each of the | 
other daughters 1001; the son and daughter of Mrs. | 
Henry Nelson Coleridge. 2507. each ; John Forster has 
5001; George Scharf 5002, and Antonio Panizzi 5002, 
with all the wines in the cellars at Devonshire-place 
and at Cowes: Agnes Catlow, 105/.; and Walter 
Savage Landor, Henry Chorley, Mrs. Jameson, and 
Sir Charles Fellowes, each 100/. The furniture, books, 


prints, and articles of verti in Mr. Kenyon’s cottage in | ' 


Wimbledon, are left to his friend Miss Bayley, and James | 
Booth, one of the executors, to whom is bequeathed | 
5000/., Thomas Hawthorne, the other executor, having | 
20,0001. The whole of the residue of the property, 
f the legacies, is to be divided by the 
executors. A bequest of 5000/. is made to the London | 
University Hospital. Many legacies are also left to | 
relatives of Mr. Kenyon and others in whom he was | 
interested. 

The Committee of the Privy Council on Edueation | 
have arranged to open the new Educational Museum, 
at the New Buildings, South Kensington, in the spring. 
It will exhibit, under a proper classification, all im- 
portant books, diagrams, illustrations, and apparatus 
connected with education already in use, or which may 
be published from time to time, either at home or 
abroad. The public will be admitted free, as to a pub- 
lie exhibition on certain days of the week, and on other 
days, which will be reserved for students, opportunity 
will be given to examine and consult the objects with 
the utmost freedom. 


The Allgemeine Zeitung states that King Maximilian 


| has given 37,000 florins out of his private treasury, for | 


Dr. 
Moritz Wagner and Herr Gemminger will receive 
12,000 florins to join the expedition round the world, 
on board the Anstrian frigate Novara, on the condition 
that the collections which they may make are to benefit 


| the public institutions of Bavaria; 15,000 florins are to 


be applied towards the getting-up of a catalogue of 
the works on history and philology in the Royal Library 
Munich; 1.090 florins as a prize for the best written 





| history of the Old Reichstadt Niirnberg ; 2,000 florins 
a N, __ | for the publication of Kepler's Works ; 2,000 florins 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. } 


Lord Cowper has lent his fine Raphaels to the Man- | 


have been presented to the German Oriental Society, at 
Leipsic ; and 5,000 florins are to be given to the Poly- 
technic Schools of the kingdom. 





OBITUARY. 


Gustav Ado'ph, the celebrated mathematician 
and astronomer. at Leipsic, on the 5th of January, after a 
long and painful iliness) Many astronomical works of 
great merit have made his name known in the scientific 
world, among others, a pamphlet on the great comet of 
1556, called the Melanchthon comet. 

Miicater, Dr. Kar), of Berlin, a miscellaneous writer, well 
known to the German public. on the 12th instant, at the 
advanced age of 94. His long life was entirely dedicated 
to literary pursuits. 
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| Wordsworth’s Earlier Poems, Preface and Notes by Johnston, 6s. 


Young Pilg . fep. . Bs. Gd. « 

Young's Pre-Raffaellitism, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
THe Late Lorp RaGitan.—The new number of 
the Quarterly contains an anecdote of Lord Raglan 
The authority is the 
Prince of Orange. The Prince, we are told, used to 
recount that not a word announced the entry of a 


| new patient, nor was he conscious of the presence of 


Lord Raglan (then Lord Fitzroy Somerset) till he 
heard him call out in the usual way—* Hallo! 
don’t carry away that arm till I have taken of my 
ring.” Neither the wound nor the operation had ex- 
| torted a groan from the younded soier. 

CLIMATE Nor THE Cause oF CoLour.—It is a 
common opinion that climate alone is capable of 
producing all the diversities of complexion so re- 
markable in the human race. A very few facts may 

| suffice to show that such cannot be the case. Thus 
| the negroes of Van Dieman’s Land, who are among 
| the blackest people on earth, live in a climate as cold 
as that of Iceland, while the Indo-Chinese nations, 
|! who live in tropical Asia, are of a_ brown 
and olive complexion, It is remarked by Hum- 
boldt that the American tribes of the Equinoctial 
| Region have no darker skin than the moun- 
| taineers of the Temperate Zone. So, also, the 
| Puelches of the Magellanic Plains, beyond the fi/ty- 
fifth degree of south latitude, are absolutely darker 
| than Abipones, Tobas, and other tribes, who are many 
degrees nearer the equator. Again, the Charruas, 
| who live south of the Rio de la Plata, are almost 
| black, while the Guayeas, under the line, are among 
| the fairest of the American tribes. Finally, not t 
| multiply examples, those nations of the Caucasian 
race which have become inhabitants of the Torrid 
Zone in both hemispheres, although their descendauts 
have been for centuries, and in Africa for many cen- 
turies, exposed to the most active influences of th 
climate, have never, in a solitary instance, exhibited 
the transformation from a Caucasian to a negro com- 
plexion.— Types of Mankind. 

Fosstu. Remarns.—The Quebec Mercury of Dee. ‘ 
says: ‘Some fossil remains of a monster animal, 
| supposed to be those of the mastodon, have lately 
| heen discovered in the county of Elgin. The 8 
| Thomas Dispatch describes them as follows:—‘ Wi 

were shown on Tuesday last, by Mr. Freeborn Berdan, 
the gigantic tooth of a monster animal, found on th 
farm of Mr. Samuel Berdan, two miles west of Five 
Stakes, while digging in a light sandy loam on the 
edge of a small marshy spot, about twenty inches 
below the surface. The tooth was about seven 0 
eight inches in length across the face, by four or five 
in width, and seemed to have been broken out of 
jaw. The surface was perfectly smooth, and appesret 
to us as if it was petrified, or very heavily enamelled 
It was of a mottled gray colour at the upper patt, 
running down to a dark brown at the base. Th 
interior was similar to a white calcined bone. M: 
Berdan also found two enormous tusks eight and? 
half feet from one end to the other, and curving ba 
so that the ends are nearly parallel to each other 
also two thigh bones three feet long, and an unde! 
jaw bone over three feet long, several ribs from thret 
to four feet in length from point to point, and six 
teeth weighing six pounds or more each. Thies 
bones, as near as can be ascertained, are supposed 0 
belong to a mastodon, an extinct species of the ele- 
phant, and have probably remained undisturbed wher’ 
they were for centuries before the continent was dis 
covered. Some parts of them were in a high state ” 
preservation, while others would erumble to pieces * 
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HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. ORIGINAL EDITION, 
CORRECTED BY A. THIBAUDIN. 

ised, in 12m0. nrice 4s. hound, 
FAME 1L’S NE W UNIVERSAL FRENCH 
GRAMMAR: being an accurate Svstem of French 
and Syntax, on a Methodical Plan. A New 
corrected and greatly improved by A. 
First French Master in King’s College 


Fiitions. rev 


Accik . nee 


ti 


Fdi- 
THI- 
School, 


BAT DIN. 
London. 
Also, corrected by M. Thibaudin, in 12mo. price 4s. 

EXERCISES on HAMEL’S GRAMMAR. 
KEY, _— 3s. 
ately published, in 12m0. price 5s. 6d. bound, 

HAME L’S FRENCH GRAMMAR and EXER- 
CISES. A New Edition, in 1 vol. 3y N. LAMBERT.— 
KEY, 4s. 

London: and WHITTAKER and Co. 
TO THE y ASTERS OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, AND 
TO ALL ee ene IN TUITION. | 
To be had gratis of all Booksellers in Town and Country: or 
forwarded free of postage, on applic: an te Messrs. LONG- 
wawand (© 29, Peternoster-row, Lond 
AT ALOG UE of SC HOOL-BOOKS 

/ EDUCATIONAL WORKS for the Year 1857. 
an Explanatory [sae New Works by 
and Descrintive Account of | Eminent Scholars and im- 
School-Books published dur- | proved Editions of Standard 
ing the Year 1856 by Messrs. | Works in all branches of Clas- | 
LONGMAN and Co., with An- |s ical and English General | 
f others now in | Educational Literature: Ac- 
followed bv an le “pla a CLASSIFIED 
Alphabetical List of the Titles, | INDEX 
Size and Price of about Three | 
LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, LoNGMANS, & RORERTs. 


EDITION OF pid ABBE HUC’S WORK ON 
HINA. 


LONGMAN and Co., 


and 


press: 


London : 
NEW 


} 


In 2 s, &vo aie olonred Man, price 24¢. 
YHE ¢ HINESE EMPIRE. By the 
Abbé HUC, manv vears Missionary Apostolic in China. 
Translated with the Author's sanction. Second Edition. 
‘““We know no book of mere | “His volumes teems with 
travel which contains so full | valuable information, and con- 
a body of systematic informa- | tain one of the best pictures of 
tion upon all aspects of Chi- | China we have met with since 
society, as the volumes the days of the Dominican 
Eraminer. pilgrims His description is 
1e reader must consult real and nictureseue, It un- 
for hit nself a work which is } folds the life of China; it dis- 
as ipeecucnive as a scientific | plays the character of the | 
treatise, as full of new facts | people, and evinces a thorough 
as ak aenel, and as amnesing | knowledge of Asiatic history 
a romanee.” Daily News. ' and me anpers.’’-A thenwum. ; 
London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, LonG *MANS, & ROBERTS. 


GOLDSMITH'S GEOGRAPHY, IMPROVED BY 
E. HUGHES. 
rice 28. 6d. bound: Key, 1s. 


GRAMMAR of 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. An entirely New Edition. 
Carefully corrected, enlarved, | Asia, Africa, North and .“~ | 
and improved: with the Phy- | America, and Australia, New 
sical Geography of each of the Zealand, &c.; and a new Set 
great Continents and of the; of Plates, comprising Views of 
Globe incorporated: a new | Capital Cities, Costumes of va- 
’ Maps and Diaarams, | rious Countries, Tllustrations 
including a large of the Seasons, &c. Adapted 
Physics ul Map of the World, | throughout with the greatest 
nd separate Mans of the | eare to the requirements of | 
Worldin Hemispheres, Europe, “modern education. 

Fdited by E. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Royal 
Naval Lower School. Gree nwich Hospital. 

*,* Goldsmith's Grammar of General Geography, by FE. 
Hughes, is placed on the List of School Books of the Bduca- 
tiona! Committe of the Privy Council. 

London: Lonamayn, BRowN, GREEN, LonemaAns, & BosEerts. 


nese 





wv Edition. in fi 


‘OLDSMITI’S: 


calonred 





| corrected and improved, 


| of 


|} ARITHMETICAL 


| 18mo. 
| separately, 


| GRAPHY: 


| PHY: 


COLONEL MURE'S HISTORY OF GRECIAN 
LITERATURE. 

Vols L. to IIL, in 8vo. price 36s, ; and Vol. IV. price 15s. 
CRITICAL HISTORY of the LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE of ANCIENT GEEECE. 

WILLIAM MURE, of Caldwell.—Vol. V., containing 
hucydides,”’ ‘‘ Xenophon,” and the remaining Historians 
of the Attic Period, is in the press. 


London: LONGMAN, Brown, _ GREEN, LONGMAN, & RoBERTs. 


MR. 8. W. BAKER'S WORKS ON CEYLON. 
Just published, in 8vo. with 6 coloured Plates, price 15s. 
IGHT YEARS’ WANDERINGS 
CEYLON. By 8S. W. BAKER, Esq. 

“This book is an interesting and valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of an important colony. ‘the politician and 
the capitalist, as well as the sportsman and the student of 
nature, may find in Mr. Baker's pages much matter well 
worthy of attentive reading.""—Saturday Review. 

By the same Author, in 8vo. with Mus ee price 14s. 

The RIFLE and the HOUND in CEYLON. 
London: LoNGMAN, Brown, and rh 0. 
8 SCHOOL EDITIONS OF LATIN ‘CLASSIC 
ay IMPROVED BY WHITE. 
112mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
\ORNE LIUS NEPOS, with English Notes 
and Questions. By the Rev. C. BRADL EY, M.A. New 
Edition, corrected and enlarged by the addition of Explana- 
tory and Grammatical Notes, by the Rev. Joun T. WHITE, 
M.A., Junior a r Master of Christ’s Hospital. 
2 same Editor, New Editions, 5 

BRADL E Ys E UTROPIUS, with English Notes, 
&c., corrected, enlarged, and improved. 12mo. price 2a 64. 

BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS from PHAZDRUS, 
with English Notes, &c., corrected and enlarged. 12mo. price 
2s. 6d. 

BRADLEY’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, with 
English Notes, &c., revised and improved. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 

London: LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, Loneomans, & ROBERTS. 


By 


in 


‘BRADLE pe 


VALPY'S LATIN GRAMMAR AND GREEK AND LATIN 


DELECTUSES, IMPROVED EDITIONS. ae 
ALPY’S ELEMENTS of LATIN 
GRAMMAR: with Short English Notes. New Edition, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

DELECTUS, 
M.A. 12mo. 2s. 6d. ; 


V 
VALPY’S LATIN 
vised by the Rev. J. 'T. WHITE, 


3s. 6d. 

_VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, 
rised by the Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A.’ 
2s. 6d. 

VALPY'S GREEK GRAMMAR, price 6s. 6d. 
The list of New and improved Editions of Mr. Valpy’s Series 
Classical School-Books (published by assignment by 
Messrs. Longmé an and Co.) will be found in ‘Messrs. Longman 


thoroughly re- 
KEY, 


thoroughly re- 
12mo. 4s.; KEY, 


| and Co.’s School Catalogue for 1857, which may now be had. 


LONGMANS, & ROBERTS. 


&M ATHE M ATIC AL SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal, and 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 
A RITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By the 
; Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal, and late 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 4s. 
by 8. MAY ARD, price 6s. 
iso by Bishop C OLI 
TEXT- BOOK of k LEMEN TAR Y ARITHME TIC. 
ls. 94.; or with ANSWERS, 2s. 3d.; or in 5 Parts, 
as follows :— 
Text-Book, 6d. 
2. Examples, Part I. Simple 
Arithmetic, 4d. 5. 
3. Examples, Part II. Com- with Solutions of the more 
pound Arithmetic, 4d. difficult Questions, 1s. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
ins L EMENTS of ALGEBRA. 12mo. Part I. 4s. 6d.; 
EY. 


London: LonemMAN, Brown, GRE aN, 


By the 


Fellow 12mo. 6d.— 


KEY, 


4. Examples, Part III. Frac- 
tions, Decimals, &c., 4d. 
Answers to the Examples, 


“ELE! MENTS of ALGEBRA. 12mo. Part IL. 6s.; 
KEY, 5s. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 
KEY, 2s. 6d. 

EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with KEY, 
6s. 6d. 

The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 
without KEY, 1s. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 


18mo. 1s. 6d.; 


3s. 6d.; 


Part I. 3s. 6d. ; KEY, 3s. 6d. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part II. 2s. 6d.; KE st 5s. 


London: LONGMAN, Brown, and re 0. i i 
B SUTLER’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATL ASES. 
New and thoroughly revised Editions, enlarged and corrected 
to the present time, and edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. 
THOMAS BUTLER, Rector of Langar. 
BiIsHor BUTLER’S MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: an entirely New Edition, corrected to the 
present time. Post 8vo. price 4s. cloth. 
BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: 


tirely New Edition, corrected from the best authorities. 
8vo. price 4s. cloth. 
The ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


enlarged to Twenty-eight full-coloured Maps, with a complete 
Index. Royal 8vo. price 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps, selected 
from the Modern Atlas. Royal 8vo. price 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps; with @ 
Royal 8vo. price 12s. half-bound. 

JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY: comprising Ten full-coloured Maps, selected 
from the Ancient Atlas. Royal 8vo. price 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT 
and MODERN GEOGRAPHY: enlarged to Fifty-two full- 
coloured Maps; with Indexes. Royal 4to. price 24s. half-bound. 

BUTLER'S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, 
or MAP-PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modern. Oblong 4t0 
4s. each set; or 7s. 6d. together. 

London ; LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONG MANS, & ROBERTS. 


an en- 
Post 


| 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 


complete Index. 


BUTLER'S 


LONDON: Printed by Joun CROCKFORD, of 16, Onklev- ~square, Hamre 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office. 13, 
Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, B'oomsburys 
and published bv the said JouNn OCK FORD, at29, Essex-strevt Stra 
in the City of Westminster (W.C.), on Mondey, Febuary 2, 1857. 
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